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AUTHORITY, TRUTH, AND JUSTICE IN 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


By M. C. BRADBROOK. 


Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with what 

measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again. (Matthew, vii. i-ii.) 
This play is more theoretical than most of Shakespeare’s writings, 
less easy, without his accustomed refusal to theorise or analyse. It 
differs from Troilus and Cressida, the problems of which are epistemo- 
logical, and the method therefore impersonal but elaborate. In 
Measure for Measure the problems are ethical, and concern conduct 
rather than belief: the style is barer, sharper, and harder, the language 
simpler and plainer, and the characters allegorical rather than sym- 
bolical. The method, however, is akin to that of Troilus and Cressida 
in being largely based upon the debate: not the massed public 
debate, but the naked antagonism of conflict, as between Isabel and 
Angelo, Claudio and Isabel, and Claudio and the Duke. 

In this play Shakespeare adopts a technique as analytic as that of 
Donne to something resembling the late medieval Morality.! It 
might be named The Contention between Justice and Mercy, or 
False Authority unmasked by Truth and Humility; Angelo stands 


for Authority and for Law, usurping the place of the Duke, who is 


* Critics as different as Wilson Knight in The Wheel of Fire (1930) and R. W. 
Chambers in Man’s Unconquerable Mind (1939) have treated Measure for Measure 
as primarily a study of ethics in terms of the Christian faith. 
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not only the representative of Heavenly Justice but of Humility, 
whilst Isabel represents both Truth and Mercy. , 

The first necessity is to grasp the importance of the Duke. His- 
torically he belongs to a familiar dramatic type; that of the omni- 
potent disguised character! who directs the intrigue, often hearing 
strange things of himself by the way—the type of Malevole, Vindice, 
the husband in Eastward Ho! and the father in Englishmen for My 
Money, a type to which the early Hamlet perhaps also belonged. 
Wilson Knight sees in him a Christlike figure come from a far 
country to save Vienna ?: all powerful, all merciful, and perhaps in 
his marriage to Isabel only ratifying her position as the Bride of the 
Church. It is certain that the Duke is more than the average disguised 
puppet master of which Brainworm is the best known example: he 
is at least the representative of Heavenly Justice. 

I perceiue, your grace, like powre diuine 

Hath look’d vpon my passes. 
says Angelo. But as the play was written for performance at Court 
in 1604, it is possible that he also represents that pillar of justice, 
the British Solomon, James I, still in the first flush of popularity. 
Several compliments to his humility and dislike of crowds are pal- 
pably meant for the ear of James (I. i. 67—72: 11. iv. 28-31). 

No idea was more stressed by Elizabethan playwrights than that 
Justice lay in the hands of the magistrate, as God’s vice-gerent on 
earth. Hence Lord Chancellor Bacon deprecated Revenge, ‘a kind 
of wild Justice’, even in cases where the magistrate cannot or will not 
act. 

As the Duke represents unerring Justice, and in his readiness to 
live as a poor Friar, helping his meanest and most criminal subjects, 
represents also Humility as it resides in true authority; so Isabel 
stands for unerring Truth, and Truth is always merciful. 

How would you be, 

If he which is the top of Iudgement should 

But iudge you, as you are? (II. ii. 75-7) 
she asks Angelo. The marriage of Truth and Justice resolves the 
frenzy of lies, prevarications, truths and half-truths which in the 


1 See V. O. Freeburg, Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1915); P. V. Kreider, ‘Mechanics of Disguise in Shakespeare’s Plays’, 
S Association Bulletin, 1X, 1934, 167-180; and Comic Conventions in 
Chapman (Michigan, 1935), Chapter III. 

: 111. ii, a we i. 313-4. 3 Vv. i. 370- 

* See L Campbell “Theories of Revenge in Renaissance England’ (Modern 
Philology, 1931) and F.'T. Bowers, Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy (Milford 1940). 
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last scene records the hollowness of all external judgment, even as 
in The Faerie Queene, the marriage of Truth and Holiness, in the 
persons of Una and the Red Cross Knight, defeats the calumnious 
and evil forces represented by Duessa and Archimago. 

Angelo stands for the letter of the Law, for a false Authority : he 
also stands for Seeming or False Semblant. At the very moment he 
is about to tempt Isabel he says: 

I (now the voyce of the recorded Law) 

Pronounce a sentence on your Brothers life. (11. iv. 62-3.) 
But Authority is arbitrary (why pick out Claudio?), it apes a state 
unfit for humanity, encourages hidden vice in its own representative 
by endowing him with arbitrary power, and strives to overthrow 
truth and justice.! 

CJaudio and Juliet stand for human nature, original sin; Mariana 
for eros (as distinct from agape); Barnadine is contrasted with Claudio 
to show how much below panic-struck egoism is mere brute insensi- 
bility. Juliet, whom Claudio ‘wrong’d’, is penitent from the first and 
therefore absolved by the Duke ; nor apparently does she ever stand 
in peril of her life, and she is not given a judgment in the final scene 
as all the others are.? In the last scene measure for measure is meted 


————— — 


out to all; not, perhaps, their measure according to earthly law—for 
Barnadine is See ree ee 
souls. The main purpose of the scene is to bring Angelo to repent- 
ance, and to achieve it against so strong a character terrific pressure 

as to be brought to bear. The Duke, who is as ruthlessly efficient 
in his means as he is benevolent in his ends, proceeds to apply the 
third degree with the skill of a Grand Inquisitor: and to this end 
he is ready to inflict any temporary suffering on Mariana and Isabel. 
Had they known his purpose they would have accepted the situation 
readily—Isabel from charity and Mariana from affection. Before the 
scene opens, Isabel complains that she must dissemble—I would 
say the truth’ (Iv. vi. 2}—but the friar has told her it is ‘bitter to 
sweet end’. The technique is only an advance upon the enacted lie 
of Mariana’s visit, and that the Duke has justified beforehand: ‘Craft 








? Authority 1. ii. 129; 1. iv. 56; 11. ii. 118, 134, 176; IV. ii. 114; IV. iv. 7, 27. 

* Perhaps she is not really meant to appear. The stage directions are in very 
bad condition ; and it seems likely that Juliet and Mariana might otherwise be 
doubled by the same boy, thus emphasizing their likeness as characters. They seem 
to have been in similar positions as regards their marriage contracts. See below. 
In the original story Juliet was required to wear ‘some disguised Apparel” i.e. 
7 — of infamy comparable to that worn by the heroine of Hawthorne’s Scarlet. 

er. 
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against vice I must applie’. (111. ii. 299.) He is naturally a merciful 
character; in theory he can condemn Barnadine, but when he 
actually sees the murderer, ‘A creature unpre-par’d, vnmeet for 
death’, he realizes “To transport him in the minde he is, Were 
damnable’ (rv. iii. 75-6). It is not Shakespeare’s relenting before the 
miracle of his own creation, as the critics have sometimes stated, 
which reprieves Barnadine—in this play Shakespeare is hardly in a 

[ relenting mood—but the Duke’s instinctive revolt from applying 
the penalties of the law without regard to their consequences. He 
gives Barnadine to Friar Peter to receive religious instruction, for he 
anticipates the maxim of Kant, and considers every human being 
as an end and never as a means, whether a means to the demonstra- 
tion of the law or to other ends. 

The debate between Justice and Mercy, which is the main theme 
of the play—see especially 11. ii. and v. i.'—is conducted mainly 
between Isabel and Angelo, for of the Duke it might be said as it 
was of archetype and ectype in The Faerie Queene : 

P ‘He merciful is, but Mercy’s self is she’ (cf. F.Q. II. ix. 43). 
This debate can also be seen as a debate between Law and Religion, 
of which Angelo and Isabel are by profession the representatives. 

| The Duke as secular head of the state is bound to punish not only 

| offences but the offenders: yet Christianity, which he also professes, 
| bids condemnation of the sin, not the sinner. ‘Judge not that ye be 


| not judged . . .” ‘Forgive us our trespasses. . . .’ ‘Unto seventy 
times seven. . . .’ The two sides of his dilemma are stated by Isabel 
and Angelo: 


I haue a brother is condemn’d to die, 
I doe beseech you let it be his fault, 
And not my brother. .. . 
Condemne the fault, and not the actor of it, 
Why, euery fault’s condemnd ere it be done: 
Mine were the verie Cipher of a Function. . . (11. ii 34-9.) 
On the other hand, Angelo’s ‘devilish mercy’ is, as the Duke sees, 
the very converse of true forgiveness : 
When Vice makes Mercie; Mercie’s so extended, 
That for the faults loue, is th’ offender friended. (Iv. ii. 115-6.) 
Yet Isabel pardons Angelo when he is forfeit to the law, and asks 
the Duke to pardon him also. The Duke deliberately reminds her 
a Justice: I. i, 115 1. ii. 132; 1. iii. 29, 32; I. i. 21-30; U1. ii. 41, 76, 100, 1775 Ul. 
iV. §3; 1. ii. 263-4, 275; IV. i. 75; IV. ii. 83, 89, 101, 199; V. i. 6, 20, 25, 27, 54 
159, 166, 288, 297, 308, 310, 444, 473. Mercy: 11. i. 306 ; 11. ii. 50, 60-3, 78 5 111. i. 63, 
148 ; IV. ii. 115 ; V. i. 408, 435, 477, 485. 
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of the Jex talionis, as well as appealing to all her feelings of rage and 
resentment: ‘He dies for Claudio’s death’ (v. i. 444). Yet although 
Isabel’s first and natural impulse on hearing of her brother’s execu- 
tion had been ‘Oh, I wil to him, and plucke out his eies!’ she kneels 
‘in mercy of this fact’, and perhaps it is this, rather than any of the 
Duke’s ingenious tortures, which finally breaks the spirit of Angelo, 
though—an exquisite touch—only to the applying of his own legal 
standard to himself. 
And so deepe . . . sticks it in my penitent heart, 
That I craue death more willingly then mercy, 
’Tis my deseruing, and I doe entreat it. (v. 1. 476-8.) 
The retributive aspect of criminal law seems always to have dis- 
tressed Shakespeare. The cry of the tragedies is “None does offend, 
I say: none’, and in the final plays the penalties of the law are 
waived for the most flagrant evil-doers—Iachimo, Alonzo, Sebastian. 
The problem that a law to be just in general, must always be only an 
approximation to justice in particular cases, is stressed both by 
Claudio who suffers under it and the Duke who administers it. 
On whom it will, it will, 
On whom it will not (soe) yet still tis iust. (1. ii. 131-2.) 
Lawes, for all faults, 
But faults so countenanc’d, that the strong Statutes 
Stand like the forfeites in a Barbers shop, 
As much in mocke, as marke. (v. i. 317-20.) 

Yet here as in other plays Law in the sense of civil law is a 
constant subject of praise. Ulysses’ speech in defence of order and 
degree (Troilus and Cressida i. iii.) is the most comprehensive eulogy, 
with its assimilation of human institutions, contracts and laws to the 
universal order of times and seasons. In Henry IV, Part II, the Lord 
Chief Justice stands as the embodiment of everything that’s excel- 
lent, and clearly represents civil law. He is the real antagonist of 
Falstaff, and it is he whom King Henry V admits as ‘a father to my 
youth’ (v. ii. 118) after the judge has made his noble defence of his 
own act in committing to prison ‘the immediate heir of England’. 

I then did vse the Person of your Father . . . 

Your Highnesse pleased to forget my place, 

The Maiesty, and power of Law, and Iustice, 

The Image of the King, whom I presented, 

And strooke me in my very Seate of Iudgement . . . (V. ii. 73 ff.) 
This adoption seals the doom of Falstaff, the grey haired iniquity 
who was even then saying, ‘The Lawes of England are at my 
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command’ment. Happie are they, which haue been my Friendes: and 
woe vnto my Lord Chiefe Iustice!’ (Vv. iii. 140-3.) 

No doubt for the purposes of the stage the Lord Chief Justice 
walked around in Eastcheap in full robes of office, and he is in a sense 
the pivot of the play, Henry IV being shown as a weak and dying man, 
a father rather than a king. 

In Measure for Measure civil law enters the story chiefly through 
the marriage contracts. Juliet and Mariana are both contracted : 
Claudio says, 

Vpon a true contract 

I got possession of Julietas bed, 

You know the Lady, she is fast my wife, 

Saue that we doe the denunciation lacke 

Of outward Order. . . . (I. ii. 155-9.) 
which was deferred for financial reasons. It is not clear whether this 
was a marriage ‘per verba de praesenti’, as was the Duchess of 
Malfi’s ; if so, the child would be legitimate, as the union was cus- 
tomary, and neither party could have married elsewhere according 
to the English law and habit.! Nevertheless the marriage was not 
regular, and in Chapman’s continuation of Hero and Leander it may 
be seen what immense stress was laid on the public nature of the 
marriage contract, both in the vision of the goddess Ceremony, who 
descends to rebuke Hero, and in the Tale of Teras, which is a 
glorification of the social aspect of marriage. 

Mariana was publicly affianced ‘as strongly as words could make 
up vows’ (Vv. i. 220-221), and the marriage settlements had been 
actually drawn up. Angelo is therefore her ‘combynate husband’, and 
the Duke envisages that the result of their union may be a child 
whose existence will ‘compell him to her recompense’ (111. i. 263-4). 
The fact that the contract had been public and approved by the lady’s 
friends would weigh very strongly with the Elizabethans, for to steal 

2 See C. L. Powell, English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653 (Columbia U.P., 
1917), ch. I. ‘Spousals de praesenti were . . . vows made similarly to the de futuro 
but in the present tense, and were in effect, though not in name, absolute marriage. 
They could be broken only by death or by entrance into holy orders. In case of 
cohabitation after either form of spousals, without any marriage ceremony, the 
offenders laid themselves open to punishment by the Church, but their union was 
recognised as a valid marriage by both church and state. It was thus possible to 
contract an irregular but perfectly legal marriage without the sanction or the inter- 
vention of either civil or ecclesiastical authority’ (pp.3—4). For a briefer account see 
A. Underhill, art. ‘Law’ in Shakespeare’s England, i, pp. 407-8. 

In The Miseries of Inforct Marriage, Clare regards her spousals to Scarborow as 
a binding union and her subsequent marriage as adulterous. In Ford’s Broken Heart, 


Penthea thinks that ‘her name is strumpeted’ because while betrothed to Orgilus, 
her brother has forced her to marry Bassanes. 
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a marriage was almost a misdemeanour, as the case of the Duchess 
of Malfi demonstrated. 

Isabella is the Bride of the Church, and to the horror of proposed 
violation Angelo adds a direct crime against religion. As a novice 
she is as it were betrothed, and apparently on the eve of her ‘appro- 
bation’. If she were a novice she would be subject to the authority 
of the Mother, would wear the novice’s dress, and obey the Rule, 
which was that of the Poor Clares, an order of great poverty, seclusion, 
and austerity, reformed into still further strictness by the work of 
St. Colette (c. 1400) and the Capuchines (c. 1540). Isabel’s vows 
should have been taken between her first and second interview with 
Angelo; in the second, she is introduced as ‘One Isabell, a Sister’, 
and the friar addresses her as ‘sister’, in iii. 1, a term he would not use 
to a novice; but if in the interval she had been given the first veil— 
it is scarcely likely that she was at a more advanced stage—she would 
hardly accuse herself publicly of incontinence, considering the dis- 
grace to her order. It seems more reasonable that she should defer 
her vows, and that in the last scene she should appear in secular 
clothes, perhaps in mourning for Claudio. The Duke also appears 
again in secular habit, and changes of clothes had a strong effect upon 
the Elizabethan stage. An Isabel in a secular habit could be arrested 
with more propriety than an Isabel in a veil; and the final tableau 
also would look less unnatural. 

Some indication of the Elizabethan view of marriage as a public 
contract rather than a private relationship may be gained, as has 
been said, from Chapman; though English youth was more free 
than that of most countries, the rule was still that marriage should 
be determined by social equality, family duty, and public advantage 
rather than by personal inclination. Juliet and Mariana are parallel 
in misfortune: in the view of the friar Juliet is more guilty than 
Claudio, but in the view of Isabel the sin is Claudio’s: 

Women? Helpe heauen: men their creation marre 

In profiting by them: Nay, call us ten times fraile, 

For we are soft, as our complexions are, 

And credulous to false prints. (11. iv. 128-31.) 
It is the old story, ‘Men have marble, women waxen minds’, and 
their fatal vulnerability lies in their sympathetic natures: they lack 
judgment and intellectual detachment. Hence even the Duke adjures 
Claudio to marry her he has ‘wrong’d’, and he insists on a full 
marriage ceremony for Mariana to ‘safe-guard’ her ‘honor’ against 
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‘Imputation’ (Vv. i. 420-3). Even Lucio, though forgiven for his other 
forfeits, is obliged to make an honest woman of Mistress Kate 
Keepdown. The four marriages represent, in descending order of 
dignity, variations upon this basic social contract. In The Merchant 
of Venice, a forerunner of this play in so many ways, the marriage 
contract is symbolized in the story of the rings, and contrasted with 
Shylock’s purely legal bond. Marriage is the highest form of contract, 
in that it contains subtler possibilities for good, for evil, for variety 
than other types of contract: it not only imposes a legal obligation, 
but contains a promise of personal and general prosperity of the 
highest kind. 
The basis of Justice and of Law is the establishment of truth. 
Perfect truth resides only in God: the devil is the father of lies, and 
in the current morality representations of him, his power of disguise, 
| particularly of disguising himself as a virtue, was his subtlest weapon 
| for the destruction of man.' Hence the question of Truth apparent 
! and real, of Falsehood conscious and unconscious is crucial to the 
plot. Shakespeare had before him the great visionary panorama of the 
first book of The Faerie Queene. This problem he had himself 
approached in King Henry IV, Part II, where the Prologue is spoken 
by Rumour ‘painted full of tongues’. Rumour sets the tone for the 
play by appearing in this fashion: her nearest modern equivalent 
would be the Fairy Wish-Fulfilment. But the question of “Where 
lies Truth?’ is not overtly debated. The contrast between True and 
False Seeming is stronger and more painful in Troilus and Cressida, 
where the whole tragedy of “True Troilus’ turns on the gap between 
fact and imagination, Diomede’s Cressida and his own: ‘If there be 
rule in unitie itselfe, This is not she’. In Measure for Measure, the 
issue is prominent, but it is not a subject for debate or doubt. The 
main contrast between seeming and reality lies of course in ‘the 
prenzie Angelo’, ‘the well-seeming Angelo’, ‘this outward-sainted 
deputy’. The Duke’s first speech is an ironic comment on this: 
There is a kinde of Character in thy life 


That to th’ obsseruer, doth thy history 
Fully vnfold. (1. i. 27-8.) 


1 Moralities persisted into the seventeenth century: e.g. The Contention of 
Liberality and Prodigality was acted before the Queen in 1602 (see Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 
A Collection of Old English Plays, vol. viii). For an account of the later Tudor 
Moralities, see Louis B. Wright in Anglia, vol. Liv ; and for the disguising of evil 
characters see W. R. Mackenzie, The English Morality Play from the Point of View 
| Sy, (Boston 1914), p. 9. See also E. S. N. Thompson, The English Moral 
(Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 14, 1910). 
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But it is made plain in the next scene but one that the Duke is by 
no means reading Angelo’s life in the accepted version.! 

The ‘seeming’ of the deputy is echoed so often and so bitterly 
that to dwell on it would be tedious.? Angelo has in him something 
of the dissembling power of Claudius King of Denmark, and also 
of his gnawing conscience; he is ‘At warre, twixt will and will not.’$ 
Isabel, who, like Hamlet, ‘knows not “‘seems”’’ but is forced to learn 
it, maintains the truth although Angelo’s false outweighs her true: 
‘Truth is truth To th’ end of reckning’ (Vv. i. 44-5). After describing 
Angelo’s ‘seeming’, she concludes to the Duke: 

Let your reason serue 
To make the truth appeare, where it seemes hid, 
And hide the false seemes true. (Vv. i. 65~7.) 
She is traduced as sorely as the Duke had been traduced by Lucio: 
yet she remains steadfast, more steadfast than the Duke would have 
been, for to him, as to Prospero, life itself is a dream and all its events 
but ‘seeming’. 
Thou hast nor youth, nor age 
But as it were an after-dinners sleepe 
Dreaming on both. (III. i. 32-4.) 
Yet the Duke is capable of turning every occasion to his own pur- 
pose, as in his ironic speech to Angelo on his return, which is designed 
to give a smart lash to the conscience of the deputy, and to express 
his own scepticism on ‘the vanity of wretched fooles’. 
~_Giue me your hand, 
And let the Subiect see, to make them know 
That outward curtesies would faine proclaime 
Fauours that keepe within. (v. i. 13-16.) 
On two occasions the Duke is surprised: he did not expect that 
Angelo would have Claudio executed, and he did not expect Isabel, 
to whom he had promised ‘revenges to your heart’ (IV. iii. 144), to 
forgive Angelo, though with his usual keenness he immediately seizes 
the opportunity to test the depth of her impulse. 
Angelo himself upheld the doctrine of seeming. He admits to 


2 4. iii. 50-54. Cf. the words of Duncan, “There’s no Art, To finde the Mindes 
construction in the Face’ (Macbeth, 1. iv. 11-12), and of Malcolm, ‘Angels are 
bright still, though the brightest fell. Though all things foule, would wear the 
brows of grace Yet Grace must still looke so’ (IV. iii. 22-24). 

* Angelo’s Seeming: 1. i. 66 ; 1. iii. 54; 11. iv. 15, 147, 151 ; M1. i. 231 ; IIL. ii. 40-41; 
V. i. §2~7. The mood is that of Sonnet xciv: “They that have power to hurt and will 
do none’, with its terrible last line, ‘Lilies that fester smell far worse than weedes’. 

; Hii. 33. Cf. 11. iv. 1-17, and Hamlet, 111. iii. 36-66. 

The comparison between Claudio on death, and Hamlet, “To be or not to be’, 
has often been noticed. 
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Escalus that a jury may contain worse criminals than the prisoner 
it condemns, yet the known crime must be punished. 

What knowes the Lawes 

That theeues do passe on theeues? (II. i. 22-3.) 
But, he continues, 
When I, that censure him, do so offend, 
Let mine owne Iudgement patterne out my death. (II. i. 29-30.) 

In this alone Angelo is not a seemer; he has the consistency to sentence 
himself. 

Immediate sentence then, and sequent death, 

Is all the grace I beg. (Vv. i. 374-5.) 
In his fate, the Elizabethans would recognize the best and indeed the 
only true justice, that which is invoked by the title: Heaven’s justice 
or Providence. They believed that justice could be left to the magis- 
trate because if he were unable or unwilling to execute it, Heaven 
would deal justice to the evil-doer. Whoever else forgot his contract 
God would not, and ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord’.! 

The Duke, in his own way, is as great a seemer as Angelo. In 

his role as a poor Friar he is continually placed in ironic situations, 
his real and his seeming character being perpetually brought into 
conflict by unconscious words of Isabella, Escalus, the Provost and 
Lucio—such phrases as ‘But (oh) howmuch is the good Dukedeceiu’d 
in Angelo: if euer he returne, and I can speake to him, I will open 
my lips in vaine, or discouer his gouernment’. (III. i. 195-8.) 
Some of the situations the Duke enjoys? and more he turns to good 
account, but on one occasion he is rudely disillusioned. He had at 
least believed that the people loved him, and had retired only to 
preserve his reputation with them; yet he learns with cruel elabora- 
tion from Lucio how little a public man can claim immunity from 
slander. He is almost driven, in forgetfulness of his habit and his 
office alike, to challenge Lucio: 
Duke. . . I am bound te call vppon you, and I pray you your name? 
Lucio. Sir my name is Lucio, wel known to the Duke. (111. ii. 171-3.) 
In the last scene he suffers defamation from the same quarter in his 


1 This fact is a central theme in Revenge Tragedy and examples may be found 
in L. B. Campbell, and F. T. Bower, op. cit. In particular, Tourneur’s Revenger’s 
Tragedy shows the corruption of earthly justice and the inevitability of heaven’s 
redress. Cf. Hamlet: ‘I am justly killed with mine owne Treacherie’ (Vv. ii. 321); 
King Lear: “The Wheele is come full circle; I am heere’ (v. iii. 176); Macbeth: 
“This euen-handed Iustice Commends th’ Ingredience of our poyson’d Challice To 
our owne lips’ (1. vii. 10-12). 

* There are at least three stories as to why the friar is absent in v. i—he is sick, 
constrained by a vow, gone away. 
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person as a friar, when Lucio coolly puts into his own mouth all the 
slanders which he had been obliged to listen to. The Duke is wounded 
in his one vulnerable point, the dignity of his office, and it requires 
a second thought before he can pardon Lucio. 

The difference between the Duke’s seeming and that of Angelo is 
of course that the Duke’s is purely an external change. In one sense 
he is a benevolent Haroun-al-Raschid; but his purposes are better 
than mere curiosity, and he is not defaming the cloak of religion. 

Come hither Jsabell. 
Your Frier is now your Prince: As I was then, 
Aduertysing, and holy to your businesse, 
(Not changing heart with habit) I am still, 
Atturnied at your seruice. (v. i. 382-6.) 
He who was greatest has been as a servant amongst them. 

In the actions of Angelo, Isabel, and the Duke, the question of 
Truth and Seeming is stated, and they have thus a double burden of 
symbolism to carry. Nevertheless, the allegorical nature of Measure 
for Measure does not preclude a human interest in the characters. 
Though based perhaps on the Moralities, it is not a Morality. Angelo 
has always been recognized as a superb character study; Isabel and 
the Duke, though less impressive, are subtly presented. She is 
possibly the most intelligent of all Shakespeare’s women; even poor 
Claudio recognizes her power in ‘reason and discourse’ (I. ii. 196); 
yet she is young, and pitifully inexperienced. Outraged by Angelo’s 
proposal, she turns to Claudio, the only man to whom she can turn— 
to ask for comfort as much as to give it: 

Ile to my brother, 

Though he hath falne by prompture of the blood, 

Yet hath he in him such a minde of Honor. . . (1. iv. 178-80.) 
But Claudio gives her an even crueller shock than Angelo had done, 
though to the eye of the spectator he is not without a case. He had 
had to listen to poor Isabel’s bungled attempts at religious consola- 
tion. ‘Dar’st thou die? . . .’ she says, galling the sorest point with 
intolerable accuracy; and whereas the friar had persuaded Claudio 
to at least temporary resignation, Isabella’s efforts to ‘fit his mind to 
death’ make him snarl very excusably : 


Why giue you me this shame? 
Think you I can a resolution fetch 
From flowrie tendernesse? (111. i. 79—81.)! 


* The Duke restores Claudio’s resolution by the cool falsehood that Angelo is 
only testing Isabel’s virtue. Many critics have rebuked him for this unducal be- 
haviour. But the aim is to prepare Claudio for a Christian death: the Duke lies 
promptly for this end. 
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Yet it is the same girl who cries to Claudio, ‘Die, perish!’ and who 
cries, when he is in all appearance dead, for revenge on Angelo: ‘Oh, 
I wil to him, and plucke out his eies!’ It is the same girl to whom 
Mariana appeals for help— 


They say best men are moulded out of faults— 


and at that word Isabel, who not five minutes before had called 
Angelo a devil, recalls Claudio, recalls her own position as a suppliant 
for a dear but guilty life, and astounds even that skilled psychologist 
the Duke. Impulsively she kneels: intelligently she at once proceeds 
to justify the action.! The garden house affair was after all an attempt 
to bribe Angelo, and he did not break the law in disregarding that 
illegal contract : ‘My Brother had but Iustice, In that he did the thing 
for which he dide’. Whilst to the Duke, who had himself prevented 
Angelo’s worst crime, she points out that Angelo is innocent before 
the law with respect to herself. It is a legal quibble worthy of Portia, 
and devised with the same speed as the sudden attempt to turn 
Angelo’s attack upon herself to advantage : 

Signe me a present pardon for my brother, 

Or with an out-stretcht throate Ile tell the world aloud 

What man thou art. (11. iv. 153-5.) 
But while there the answer had been ‘Who will beleeue thee Isabell’ 
(Il. iv. 155), here justice recognizes, as Isabel points it out, the one 
grain of good in Angelo:? ‘A due sinceritie governed his deedes, Till 
he did looke on me’ (Vv. i. 447-8). Having been overruled with regard 
to Angelo, the Duke proceeds to pardon Barnadine, Claudio, Lucio— 
though somewhat more reluctantly—and everybody else. 

The Duke himself is a type of character whom Shakespeare did not 
often depict. His relations with his people are comparable with those 
of Henry V with Bates and Williams—Williams in particular is left 
rather in the position of Lucio ; and, like Henry V, he can be extremely 
peremptory, is a born administrator, and enjoys probing and in- 
vestigating into the lives of the common people—he would have 
appreciated Prince Hal’s conversation with the drawer. On the other 
hand he more resembles Prospero in that all his actions are controlled 
by one purpose, in that complete self-confidence justifies his 
seeming cruelties (compare Prospero to Ferdinand), and in his 

1 The antithesis of Angelo’s appalling deliberation in taking the curb off his 
impulses : “Now I giue my sensuall race the reine’ (11. iv. 161). . t 

Loue talks with better knowledge, and knowledge with dearer loue’ (III. ii. 


163-164) as the Duke says. Truth alone can be truly charitable and charity alone 
can discern truth completely. 
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almost unerring moral insight—being only twice deceived or sur- 
prised by other people’s reactions. He resembles Prospero also in 
the absolute power which he maintains over the lives of the rest of 
the characters, except indeed the minor comic characters. These, 
the human sediment of Vienna, are not capable of being systematized : 
they exist independently of the moral framework and help further to 
give the play its naturalism and solidity. The difference between 
Pompey and Barnadine is the difference between a character and a 
portent—between the Artful Dodger and Bill Sikes. 

In respect of the style, as of the plot, the structural pattern of main 
themes does not inhibit local energy, especially in the first part of 
the play. There are several images that run through the play, e.g. 
the ‘hidden ulcer’—the dominant image of Hamlet: this is as it were 
the physical equivalent of the False Semblant, which skins and films 
the ulcerous places. There are also the images of great heat and cold: 
Angelo’s blood is ‘Snow-broth’; Claudio fears the intense cold, the 
‘thrilling Region of thicke-ribbed Ice’ which may receive his soul 
after death; but on the whole there is comparatively little imagery 
after the third act. The acting possibilities of the latter half of the play 
are great; but it depends upon repetition and cross references. The 
nature of the writing here is fairly represented by Isabel’s plea to 
the Duke. Angelo, accusing her of madness, says ‘she will speake 
most bitterly, and strange’ : 

Isabel. Most strange: but yet most truely wil I speake, 
That Angelo’s forsworne, is it not strange? 
That Angelo’s a murtherer, is’t not strange? 
That Angelo is an adulterous thiefe, 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator, 
Is it not strange? and strange? 
Duke. Nay it is ten times strange? 
Isabel. It is not truer he is Angelo, 
Then this is all as true, as it is strange; 
Nay, it is ten times true, for truth is truth 
To th’ end of reckning. (Vv. i. 37-46.) 


As conventional rhetoric depending on anaphora and epiphora, this 
is reminiscent of Constance or the Lady Anne rather than of the 
language of Shakespeare’s maturity. However, it fits the dramatic 
situation—Isabel is almost in the position of a prosecuting counsel— 
and her own natural anger—she plays with the Duke’s phrase as 
bitterly as she does with Angelo’s. Beyond this, the full values of 
‘true’ and ‘strange’, as they chime through the speech like the rhymes 
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of a canzone, depend upon this being the finale of a great movement; 
the phrases take their value from their previous use, and the broad 
treatment here given to them is only possible because their full 
implications have been already worked out. This is more definitely 
illustrated in the Duke’s consolation to Isabel for Claudio’s supposed 
death. 

That life is better life past fearing death, 

Then that which liues to feare : make it your comfort, 

So happy is your Brother (Vv. i. 398-400.) 
he says, condensing his great speech in III. i. to an epigram. 

The flattening out of the language in the latter half of this play is 
similar to the flattening out in The Few of Malta, where Marlowe 
also began in a style rich and flexuous with imagery, and ended with 
a bare, ‘figurative’, and comparatively prosaic speech. Measure for 
Measure remains a problem play, not because it is shallower, more 
unfinished or more incoherent than Shakespeare’s other plays, but 
because it is stiffened by its doctrinaire and impersonal consideration 
of ethical values. The dryness, the pain behind the play, seem to 
depict a world in which external personal relationships are so hope- 
lessly false and unreliable that it is necessary to cut below them to the 
moral substratum.! To look for happiness is childish: what should 
be looked for is the good, proper, socially fitting relation; the basis 
is impersonal morality. 


relati ips between justice and mercy, contract and ful- 
filment, appearance and reality are su in the relationship 





between _carshly_and_heavealy justice; between the Duke in his 
secular and religious roles; between Isabel as a sister to her ‘vnhappie 
brother Claudio’, and the bosom friend of Julietta, and Isabel as the 
sister of St. Clare among the “fasting Maides, whose mindes are 
dedicate to nothing temporall’. When the Duke asks her hand he 
invokes her human sisterhood : 

‘Giue me your hand, and say you will be mine, 

He is my brother too.’ (Vv. i. 493-4.) 
It was a large charity in the Duke to accept Claudio, who is not 
exactly an eligible relative for the head of the state, and with whose 
failings he is particularly well acquainted. If this conclusion seem a 
trifle laboured in the working out, the play perhaps justifies it as the 
representation of a bitterness which could as yet find but little heart 
to conceive that triumph of the good which is most firmly asserted, 

1 This is the mood of Sonnets xciii, xciv, xcvi, cxx, cxxi, cxlvii. 
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and believed, but which was not to be fully embodied till eight years 
later in The Tempest. As a final check upon Shakespeare’s intentions, 
it is of interest to see how he modified his source, Whetstone’s 
Promos and Cassandra (1578).! He invented almost the entire role 
of the Duke—it is for this reason that the understanding of the Duke’s 
character becomes especially necessary—for in Whetstone’s play the 
King appears only in the final scene to deliver judgement. He split 
the heroine Cassandra into two characters, Isabel and Mariana; for 
in the original Cassandra yields, comes to love Promos, in spite of 
his having seemingly presented her with the bleeding head of her 
brother, and finally pleads for his life because she loves him, and he 
is her husband. Shakespeare has made Isabel a nun, which adds a 
completely different complexion to Angelo’s temptation: in Whet- 
stone there are not only no religious characters, there is no invoking 
of any religious standards. Shakespeare has changed the story of 
Claudio, who as Andrugio was allowed to escape by the Provost, the 
Provost being alone responsible for the substituted head ; in the final 
scene Andrugio delivers himself up to save Promos, in pity for his 
sister’s misery. Finally, Shakespeare has added all the minor comic 
characters, and moralized the main story: adding, that is to say, the 
whole structure of themes. A careful comparison of Shakespeare’s 
and Whetstone’s plays is not required. Whetstone’s is wretched 
drivel; but the baldest summary records how completely Shake-. 
speare transformed a shallow and barbarous story. The purposive ) 
nature of these changes makes it seem very unlikely that Measure for ' | 
Measure contains many accidental, idle or automatic incidents. if it} 
is strange, it is because Shakespeare conceived it in that way. It is 
deliberately, if not dogmatically, set down. Perhaps its best com} 
mentator would have been Ben Jonson: it is one of the few of 
Shakespeare’s writings of which he might wholeheartedly have 
approved. 

? Editions by W. C. Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, vi. 201 (1875) and J. S. 


armer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1910). The play is in two parts. The story comes 
from Giraldo Cinthio’s Hecatommathi (also the source of Othello). 











MIDDLETON’S NO WIT, NO HELP LIKE A 
WOMAN’S AND DELLA PORTA’S LA SORELLA 


By D. J. GorDon 
I 


Thomas Middleton’s comedy No Wit, no Help like a Woman's 
appears in the Stationers’ Register in 1653, twenty-six years after 
the author’s death, and was published in 1657. There is no real 
evidence for the date of composition.! 

Two plots have been combined to make this play. One of them, 
that dealing with Sir Oliver Twilight and his family, was derived 
by Middleton from Giambattista della Porta’s La Sorella, a senti- 
mental Italian comedy of the end of the sixteenth century. It was 
only when this article was in proof that I discovered that this source 
had already been identified by J. E. Spingarn.2 However, as 
Spingarn’s casual assertion seems to have escaped the notice of 
Middleton scholars,? it may be of interest to have Middleton’s debt 
to della Porta set out fully. 


II 


In La Sorella the ground-work of the intrigue is exposed in the 
first few scenes. Pardo, Attilio’s father, once had to go to Poland on 
business, a long time ago. He took Attilio with him, then sent for his 


1 Prof. R. C. Bald is inclined to put the play about 1615. See his “The Chronology 
of Middleton’s Plays,’ M.L.R. vol. xxx! (1937), p. 41. 

2 See Critical Hise of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn, Oxford, 
1908, p. 335. In annotating a reference to della Porta by Richard Flecknoe in his 
A Short Discourse of the English Stage, Spingarn says : ‘His comedy of La Sorella 
was the basis of Middleton’s No Wit, No Help like a Woman's . . .’ Spingarn 
does not point out that Flecknoe’s reference to della Porta is quite inaccurate. 

* Notably Prof. R. C. Bald. See his article on “The Sources of Middleton’s 
City Comedies’. 7.E.G.P. vol. xxx111 (1934), pp. 386-7. He mentions Ariosto’s 
dl Negromante, Cecchi’s Lo Spirito and Chapman’s All Fools : ‘In these three 
plays one finds almost all the elements of the plot . . . although none of them can 

said to be its direct source.’ 

I use the text of La Sorella in della Porta, Le Commedie, ed., Spampanato, 
Bari, 1910, vol. 1; of No Wit, no Help like a Woman’s in Middleton, The Works, 
ed. Bullen, London, 1885, vol. iv. 
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wife, Constanza, and his daughter, Cleria. However, the ship in which 
they sailed disappeared, and was thought to have gone down in a 
storm. Later, Pardo heard that Constanza and Cleria had been taken 
by Turks and sold as slaves in Constantinople. Pardo then sent 
Attilio, by this time grown-up, to ransom them. When Attilio and 
the servant Trinca reached Venice they stayed at the house kept by 
one Pandolfo, where Attilio fell in love with a slave, Sofia. Sofia 
returned his love, but proved as virtuous as she was beautiful, so 
Attilio spent the ransom money in buying her, and married her. 
He then, on Trinca’s advice, wrote to his father, as from Con- 
stantinople, saying that his mother was dead but that he had ransomed 
his sister Cleria. Then he brought Sofia home to Nola as Cleria, 
and they had managed to live together happily until the moment 
when the action opens. For Pardo now wants to marry ‘Cleria’ to 
Captain Trasimaco, who is willing to take her without a dowry. He 
also intends to marry Attilio to Sulpizia, niece of his neighbour 
Orgio. What is more, Attilio’s dearest friend, Erotico, loves Sulpizia, 
and believes that Attilio has been disloyal to their friendship. This is 
the situation as known to the chief movers when the play begins. 

In 1. iii. Attilio and Trinca meet Erotico, and Attilio tells him the 
whole story. Trinca then reveals his plans. Erotico is to be presented 
to Pardo as a suitor for ‘Cleria’; he will offer to take her without 
dowry, and as he is of better condition than the Captain, Pardo will 
accept him. Then Attilio is to appear willing to take Sulpizia. The 
friends are to say that they want to live together, either in Pardo’s 
house, or in Erotico’s. This will be arranged, and at night ‘Cleria’ 
will be Attilio’s wife, and Sulpizia Erotico’s. The marriage won’t be 
real. It will be performed by a friend disguised as a priest, and 
after Pardo’s death they will re-marry legitimately. Trinca will see 
that Pardo quarrels with Trasimaco and his agent, the parasite 
Gulone. 

In 1. v. Trinca assures Pardo that Attilio is very willing to marry 
Sulpizia, and also makes Erotico’s proposal for ‘Cleria’. He manages 
to incense Pardo against Trasimaco and Gulone and make him 
promise to accept Erotico. 

No Wit, no Help like a Woman’s opens with the entry of Philip 
Twilight, Sir Oliver Twilight’s son, accompanied by Savourwit, his 
father’s servant. Philip complains that he is to lose his wife, ‘Grace’; 
that his friend Sandfield believes him to be in love with his, Sand- 
— mistress; and that Sir Oliver is to blame for all the trouble. 

6 
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At this point Sandfield enters and upbraids Philip for his disloyalty, 
and finally draws his sword. Savourwit parts them; Philip says: 


Tell him the secret, which no mortal knows 

But thou and I; and then he will confess 

How much he wrong’d the patience of his friend. 
Savourwit : Then thus the marigold opens at the splendour 

Of a hot, constant friendship ’twixt you both. 

*Tis not unknown to your ear, some ten years since, 

My mistress, his good mother, with a daughter 

About the age of six, crossing to Guernsey, 

Was taken by the Dunkirks, sold both, and separated, 

As the last news brings hot,—the first and last 

So much discover’d; for in nine years’ space 

No certain tidings of their life or death, 

Or what place held ’em, earth, the sea, or heaven, 

Came to the old man’s ears, the knight my master, 

Till about five months since a letter came, 

Sent from the mother, which related all 

Their taking, selling, separation, 

And never meeting ; and withal requir’d 

Six hundred crowns for ransom; which my old master 

No sooner heard the sound, but told the sum, 

Gave him the gold, and sent us both abroad : 

We landing by the way—having a care 

To lighten us of our carriage, because gold 

Is such a heavy metal—eas’d our pockets 

In wenches’ aprons : women were made to bear, 

But for us gentlemen ’tis most unkindly. . . . 

Amongst the rest, sir, 

"Twas my young master’s chance there to doat finely 

Upon a sweet young gentlewoman, but one 

That would not sell her honour for the Indies, 

Till a priest struck the bargain, and then half 

A crown despatch’d it; 

To be brief, wedded her and bedded her, 

Brought her home hither to her father’s house, 

And, with a fair tale of mine own bringing up, 

She passes for his sister that was sold. 

(I. i. 54-89.) 


Savourwit adds that on their return they told Sir Oliver that on 
their arrival they found the mother dead. The two friends are 
reconciled, and Savourwit goes on to explain how ‘our policy has 
cross’d ourselves.’ Sir Oliver has consented to marry his ‘daughter’ 
to a sot, Weatherwise, because Weatherwise will take her without a 
dowry. But Savourwit will get rid of him. Then, 
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After my wit has shipp’d away the fool, 

As he shall part, I'll buzz into the ear 

Of my old master, that you, sir, master Sandfield, 

Dearly affect his daughter, and will take her 

With little or no portion ; well stood out in’t; 

Methinks I see him caper at that news, 

And in the full cry, O! This brought about 

And wittily dissembled on both parts— 

You to affect his love, he to love yours— 

I’ll so beguile the father at the marriage, 

That each shall have his own; and both being welcom’d 

And chamber’d in one house,—as ’tis his pride 

To have his children’s children got successively 

On his forefathers’ featherbeds,—in the daytimes, 

To please the old man’s eyesight, you may dally, 

And set a kiss on the wrong lip—no sin in’t, 

Brothers and sisters do’t, cousins do more; 

But, pray, take heed you be not kin to them: 

So in the night-time nothing can deceive you, 

Let each know his own work; and there I leave you. 
(I. i. 124-143.) 

The lovers joyfully accept this plan, and go out leaving Savourwit 
to speak to ‘Grace’, Sir Oliver’s supposed daughter, who enters now. 
She is followed by Lady Goldenfleece, with Sir Oliver, Sunset, and 
his daughter Jane, to whom Sir Oliver wishes to marry Philip. Lady 
Goldenfleece confesses to having taken a ‘rash oath’ to conceal a 
secret affecting ‘Grace’ and Jane, which, however, she refuses to 
reveal. The rest go out and Savourwit remains with his master; he 
assures Sir Oliver that all goes well between Philip and Jane. He then 
proceeds to dissuade Sir Oliver from marrying ‘Grace’ to Weather- 
wise. He does so by insisting on the value and saleableness of her 
virginity, playing on Sir Oliver’s cupidity and ambition. As soon as 
Savourwit mentions Sandfield’s name and desire to marry ‘Grace’— 
without dowry—Sir Oliver is delighted to dismiss Weatherwise 
immediately. As Weatherwise enters just now, Sir Oliver has his 
opportunity, and takes it. Weatherwise decides to revert to his first 
love, the widow, Lady Goldenfleece, and does not appear again as 
“Grace’s’ suitor. 

The debt to della Porta is already patent. Middleton has modified 
the Italian plot only in detail. He has changed the story of the 
capture by Turks into capture by privateers from Dunkirk, in keeping 
with the general change in locale. He puts Philip’s story into Savour- 
wit’s mouth. It is difficult to see any good reason for this change, 
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except that possibly Middleton was not very interested in Attilio’s 
emotional rhetoric and preferred to give the narrative to Savourwit, 
who might appropriately flavour the tale with coarseness. The pro- 
ject of setting up house together, which will solve the lovers’ 
main problem, is based on an appeal to Sir Oliver’s vanity. Sir 
Oliver’s greed and vanity are stressed throughout, though he is 
always shown as good-natured and is very glad to see his wife again. 
He is a livelier figure than Pardo. ‘Grace’ and Jane are given the 
English freedom of the stage, but make little use of it. They play 
no larger part in the action than do ‘Cleria’ and Sulpizia. There is a 
hint of a secret concerning them that is known to Lady Goldenfleece. 
Della Porta does not hint at the final secret in this way. Sir Oliver’s 
intended son-in-law is not a braggart captain. Middleton has sub- 
stituted a contemporary ‘humour’, Weatherwise, the fool who 
governs every action by the almanac. After his dismissal Weatherwise 
plays no further part as Grace’s suitor. This is true too of Trasimaco. 
Gulone, the stock parasite, has been cut out. Middleton is only 
interested in, and only retains, the bare framework that relates Sir 
Oliver, Philip, Savourwit, Sandfield, Lady Twilight, the two girls 
and old Sunset. Everything extraneous to the action has been cut out, 
including della Porta’s flow of rhetoric. Sandfield’s quarrel with 
Philip, and the later scene in which Philip discovers, as he thinks, 
that he has committed incest are the only points which Middleton 
emphasises rhetorically. The characters appear in the same order as 
in La Sorella, and the action taken over follows the same sequence, 
with two exceptions: Lady Goldenfleece’s hinted secret, probably 
introduced here to establish some narrative connection between the 
two actions, and Weatherwise’s dismissal. Trasimaco is not dis- 
missed till later. 

Apart from the working out of his love intrigue, della Porta con- 
centrates on displaying the ‘humours’ of Gulone and Captain 
Trasimaco. Most of Act 11 is taken up with this display, and with 
Trinca’s stratagems to set them at odds with one another. We shall 
not need to detail this part of La Sorella, as it does not affect the 
English version, and is of little interest in itself, being the repetition 
of a theme much staled by repetition in the Commedia. The one 
scene that concerns us in Act 1 is Sc. iv in which Erotico and Pardo 
formally conclude the match with ‘Cleria’. (Sulpizia’s Balia overhears 
the conversation and jumps to the conclusion that Erotico has 
betrayed her mistress, and goes off to tell her so. This theme 
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does not appear in Middleton and is barely developed by della 
Porta. 

stihdiown takes up his Italian plot again in 1. iii. This scene begins 
with the action of La Sorella, 1. iv—the agreement that Erotico is to 
marry ‘Cleria’. The tone of affected courtesy on both sides is taken 
over from the Italian. There are one or two small modifications of no 
material importance. Sir Oliver offers to take Sandfield into his house 
for three years, in lieu of a dowry. Sandfield accepts gratefully. 
Philip is present, and when he goes out with Sandfield, says that he 
is off to visit his love, ‘old master Sunset’s daughter’, which pleases 
his father. Savourwit is also present, but Sir Oliver sends him out to 
observe Philip’s progress. The rest of the scene is taken over from 
La Sorella, Acts 111 and Iv. 

In La Sorella 111. i. Pedrolito appears. He is a citizen of Nola, an 
old acquaintance of Pardo’s, who had gone to Constantinople to 
ransom his son, and has just returned with the boy. Pardo enters 
and Pedrolito greets him, tells him his story—then greets him again 
in Constanza’s name. Pardo begs his friend not to trifle with his 
sorrow, and falls into lamentations for Constanza’s death. Pedrolito, 
astonished, assures him that Constanza is still alive. Pardo is incredu- 
lous and tells the story of the expedition made by Attilio and Trinca 
and its results. Pedrolito repeats that Constanza is alive, and says 
that Cleria has been separated from her mother for ten years, and 
that no one knows whether she is alive or dead. He adds in reply to 
Pardo’s expostulations, that he knew Constanza in Nola and cannot 
be mistaken; that Attilio must have been deceiving his father, for 
there was no news of either Attilio or Trinca in Constantinople in all 
these years. Pardo is not even convinced by a letter from Constanza 
which Pedrolito gives him, in which she asks to be ransomed, and 
finally calls down ‘Cleria’ to see Pedrolito. ‘Cleria’ is dismayed, but 
denies Pedrolito’s story completely—even when he recognizes her 
as Sofia, from Pandolfo’s house in Venice. Pardo finally dismisses 
her; he still does not believe Pedrolito’s story. Pedrolito then goes 
away to look for his relatives, leaving his son with Pardo. (He has 
already explained that the boy was so young when he was captured 
that he has never learned to speak Italian, and can speak only 
Turkish.) At this point Attilio and Trinca enter. Pardo immediately 
attacks them, tells them Pedrolito’s story and demands to know the 
truth. Both are dismayed, but Trinca sees a way out. He addresses 
Pedrolito’s boy in gibberish, pretending it is Turkish. When the boy 
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replies in Turkish, Trinca pretends that he is denying his father’s 
story and says that they never were in Constantinople, but in Negro- 
ponte. Pardo asks how they came back; Trinca gets the ‘reply’ that 
they came direct by sea, not through Venice. Pardo is convinced and 
bewildered. Trinca suggests that Pedrolito forged the letter in order 
to play some trick on Pardo. Pardo thinks he must have been drunk. 
Trinca seizes on this: 

L’avete indovinata : e or gli lo vo’ dimandare. 

Siati marfus naincon catalai nulai ? 

Turco: Vare hecc. 

Trinca : Ho detto marfus che vuol dire ubbriaco; ha detto che poco 
inanzi é intrato in una osteria nel viaggio, appresso Nola, e che ha bevuto 
molto bene, e che andava cadendo per la strada, e che appena or si potea 
reggere in piedi. . . . 

Pardo : Come in quelle due parole ha potuto dir tanto? 

Trinca : La lingua turchesca in poche parole dice cose assai.! 

Pardo is completely convinced now, and when Pedrolito returns, 
reproaches him for his cruel deception, and repeats the ‘replies’ 
Trinca had got from the boy. Pedrolito questions his son, who says 
that a man certainly had spoken to him, and had persisted, though 
told repeatedly that he wasn’t being understood. Pardo is more 
bewildered than ever. Pedrolito vows once more that his story was 
true, and goes off with his boy indignantly. However, Pardo at last 
is convinced that Pedrolito was telling the truth, and that he himself 
has been deceived by his son and his servant. All this takes up the 
first five scenes of the act. In scene vi. Trasimaco approaches Pardo 
and is summarily dismissed. (Middleton put this scene at the end of 
Act 1.) 

No sooner have Savourwit and the two young men left Sir Oliver 
(in 1. iii.) than a Dutch merchant, leading a little boy comes in to see 
him. The merchant delivers a message from Lady Twilight. Sir 
Oliver protests that she is dead. The merchant retorts that she was 
alive a month ago: 

And these were the last words her passion threw me,— 
No grief, quoth she, sits to my heart so close 
As his unkindness, and my daughter’s loss. 
Sir O. Twi. : You make me weep and wonder; for I swear 
I sent her ransom, and that daughter’s here. 
D. Mer.: Here! that will come well to lighten her of one grief; 
I long to see her, for the piteous moan 
Her mother made for her. 
(I. iii. 65-72.) 


1 La Sorella, 11, iv. 
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Sir Oliver sends for ‘Grace’, and while they are waiting tells the 
merchant about Philip and Savourwit’s expedition. He is prepared 
to be convinced by the Dutchman. ‘Grace’ enters, and is recognized 
by the Dutchman as having been in the inn at Antwerp. 


D. Mer. : No? then I ne’er saw face twice.—Sir Oliver Twilight, 
I tell you my free thoughts, I fear you’re blinded ; 
I do not like this story; I doubt much 
The sister is as false as the dead mother. 


(I. ili. go-3.) 
Sir Oliver agrees and dismisses ‘Grace’. The merchant has to go on 
business, but leaves his son behind as a pledge for his return, warning 
Sir Oliver that he cannot speak English. Savourwit enters and is 
challenged by his master. He denies the Dutchman’s story: 


If he were here, I’d tell him to his face, sir, 
He wears a double tongue, that’s Dutch and English. 
Will the boy say’t? 

Sir O. Twi. : ’Las, he can speak no English. 


Sav. : All the better; Ill gabble something to him. (Aside.) 
Hoyste kaloiste, kalooskin ee vou, dar sune, alla gaskin ? 
D. Boy: Ick wet neat watt hey zackt ; Ick unverston ewe neat. 


(I. iii. 144-50.) 

From this and other ‘interrogations’, Savourwit gets the answers: 

‘his father is troubled with an imperfection at one time of the moon, 
and talks like a madman,’ and (about ‘Grace’ being seen in an inn at 
Antwerp) ‘they never came near Antwerp, a quite contrary way, 
round about by Parma.’ Savourwit caps this by suggesting that the 
Dutchman is probably trying to get some money from Sir Oliver. 
Sir Oliver is only too ready to believe this. He instructs Savourwit 
to ask the boy where he and his father had just come from. Savourwit 
pretends to do so: 

Sav. : The poor boy blushes for him: he tells me his father came 
from making merry with certain of his countrymen, and 
he’s a little steeped in English beer ; there’s no heed to be 
taken of his tongue now. 

Sir O. Twi. : Hoyday! how com’st thou by all this? I heard him 
Speak but three words to thee. 

Sav. : O sir, the Dutch is a very wide language; you shall have 
ten English words even for one; as, for example, gullder- 
goose—there’s a word for you, master! 

Sir O. Twi. : Why, what’s that same gullder-goose ? 

Sav. : How do you and all your generation? etc. 


(1. iii. 188-98.) 
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The point is elaborated, but it is della Porta’s. This particular 
scene must have taken Middleton’s fancy as it is maintained at length. 
The general simplification and cutting of the rest should be noticed. 
There is no story of a father returned from ransoming his long lost 
son; the Dutch merchant is on business and has brought his son 
with him. The quantity of dialogue is cut down. The points are made 
more quickly, and are not reiterated so much. A good deal of time is 
saved by doing away with the Father’s incredulity ; Sir Oliver meets 
the merchant more than half way. 

After the dialogue quoted, Sir Oliver sends Savourwit out to fetch 
Philip. Sir Oliver then soliloquizes on his bewilderment. The boy 
should be believed—but why should his father have told a lie? The 
merchant enters again. 

Sir O. Twi. : O, sir, you’re welcome! pray, resolve me one thing, sir; 

Did you within this month, with your own eyes, 
See my wife living? (I. iii. 227-9.) 

This is the point Pardo had reached only at the end. Sir Oliver 
explains the reason for his questions, tells how his servant had 
questioned the boy, and what his answers were. The merchant is 
furious and turns to the boy. Everything is of course denied. 

Sir O. Twi. : Why, how am I abus’d! Pray, tell me one thing, 
What’s gullder-goose in Dutch? 
D. Mer. : How! gullder-goose ? there’s no 
Such thing in Dutch; it may be an ass in English. 
Sir O. Twi. : Hoyday! then am I that ass in plain English; 
I’m grossly cozen’d, most inconsiderately! 
Pray, let my house receive you for one night, 
That I may quit these rascals, I beseech you, sir. 


(I. iti. 255-61.) 

So ends Act I. 

La Sorella, Act 1v, begins with the entry of Constanza, alone. She 
soliloquizes on her joy at her return,—her master had set her free 
because of her age—her desire to see her family, and her grief for 
the loss of her daughter. Trinca and Attilio enter complaining of their 
misfortunes. Constanza does not recognize Attilio, and asks them if 
Pardo and his son are alive. Attilio tells who he is, and Constanza 
reveals herself. The two are completely disconcerted. We have a 
highly emotional scene (at least the language is that of the most 
elevated feelings) in which Attilio confesses the whole truth to 
Constanza, who forgives him and offers to help by acknowledging the 
supposed Cleria as her true daughter. Trinca goes into the house to 
call Pardo, and to warn ‘Cleria’. There is a tearful scene of reunion 
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when Pardo enters. He sends for ‘Cleria’—having apparently laid 
by his suspicions of her—who falls into Constanza’s arms. Pardo 
leads ‘Cleria’ into the house, leaving Constanza to talk with Attilio 
and Trinca. Constanza drops a bombshell. She explains that the 
supposed Cleria is really Cleria, her daughter and Attilio’s sister. 
The agonies that follow can be imagined. Constanza’s matter-of-fact 
attitude to incest is, however, notable. The scene ends in general 
despair. Attilio eventually breaks down completely, and Trinca and 
Erotico have to drag him away by force to prevent him from doing 
something desperate. 

Middleton takes up the story again in 11. ii. Philip, Sandfield and 
Savourwit come in talking about the news from Lady Twilight. 
Philip despairs and draws his sword, but is restrained by Sandfield 
and Savourwit. And now Lady Twilight enters. (She has been ran- 
somed by Beveril, Mistress Low-water’s brother, who recognized 
her while he was passing through Antwerp on his way home.) She 
asks Philip, whom she does not recognize, for news of Sir Oliver and 
his son. Philip tells her who he is, whereupon she reveals her identity 
and embraces him. He manages to behave pretty well. While his 
mother, Beveril and Sandfield are talking together, Savourwit tries 
to rouse Philip from his despair, telling him that he must throw him- 
self on his mother’s mercy, and get her help at all costs. Philip sets 
about obeying these instructions. Lady Twilight forgives, and is 
eager to help. 

Middleton has followed the Italian closely. Beveril is brought in 
to make another narrative bridge between the two actions. Philip’s 
appeal to his mother is made into a deliberate expedient suggested 
by Savourwit. Attilio had poured out everything spontaneously. 
So in Middleton the whole situation is made even more un- 
palatable. Middleton also makes Philip tell about the Dutchman’s 
visit, and makes Lady Twilight remember that she must find some 
excuse for Philip’s report of her death. Della Porta simply passes 
over these points. Pardo’s doubts vanish in the presence of his wife 
and her acceptance of ‘Cleria’. Sir Oliver’s do not go so quickly. 
In Iv. i., where we are shown Sir Oliver coming out of the house, 
after greeting his wife, he challenges Savourwit and Philip with 
their trick. First, he says, they told him his wife was dead. Lady 
Twilight counters this : 

that re 


rt 
The general tongue of all the country spread ; 
For being remov’d far off, I was thought dead. (IV. i. 29-31.) 
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Sir Oliver then accuses them of having spent his money on bringing 
a harlot home, whom they have passed off as his daughter. He cites 
the evidence of the Dutch merchant, who is present. Lady Twilight 


says: 
Where is [s}he, sir? though he beguil’d your eyes, 
He cannot deceive mine, we’re now too hard for him; 
For since our first unfortunate separation 
I’ve often seen the girl—would that were true!—{ Aside.) 
By many a happy accident, many a one, 
But never durst acknowledge her for mine own, 
And therein stood my joys distress’d again. (Iv. i. 62-8.) 
Sir Oliver sends for the girl; ‘Grace’ enters, and Lady Twilight 
immediately ‘recognizes’ her. Sir Oliver’s doubts have now 
practically gone, but he raises one last objection: 
This honest Dutchman here told me he saw her 
At Antwerp in an inn. 
L. Twi. : True, she was so, sir. 
D. Mer. : Sir, ’tis my quality, what I speak once, 
I affirm ever; in that inn I saw her; 
That lets her not to be your daughter now. _ 
(IV. i. 93-7.) 
Sir Oliver is now completely convinced. He accepts Sandfield once 
more as his son-in-law. He forgives Savourwit, even for his trick with 
the boy. Sir Oliver introduces Sandfield to Lady Twilight as ‘Grace’s’ 
future husband. Then he introduces Sunset, Jane’s father, and tells 
her that Philip is to marry Jane. The words he uses here are signi- 
ficant ; they point to the final solution of the problems still to arise: 
And your memory 
Can reach it, wife—but ’tis so long ago too— 
Old master Sunset he had a young daughter 
When you unluckily left England so, 
And much about the age of our girl there, 
For both were nurs’d together. 
L. Twi. : *Tis so fresh 
In my remembrance, now you’ve waken’d it, 
As if twelve years were but a twelve hours’ dream. 
(IV. i. 132-9.) 
In della Porta Constanza recognizes ‘Cleria’, and we hear no 
more about Pedrolito and Pardo’s suspicions. Middleton chose to 
play out this scene fully. (This is why he retained the Dutch mer- 
chant.) He had various reasons: it finishes things off more neatly and 
is the logical rounding off of the situation ; Pardo’s failure of memory 
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is a little unconvincing. The most important reason, however, we 
shall discuss later. 

Lady Twilight, Philip, ‘Grace’ and Savourwit are now left on the 
stage. Lady Twilight begins to think that the girl is very like the 
real Grace. She questions her and discovers that she is really Grace! 
Lady Twilight turns joyfully to Philip to tell him the news, and can- 
not understand his astonishment and despair at hearing it, till he 
bursts out: 

She is my wife, I married her at Antwerp; 
I’ve known the way unto her bed these three months. . . . 


L. Twi. : I understand you now, too soon, too plain! 
(IV. i. 222-3, 225.) 


Philip shows his mother the ring which is the only wealth he had 
from Grace, and with which he married her. This is the final proof. 
For the ring was his mother’s, and she had given it to her daughter. 
After trying to comfort Philip his mother leads Grace out. Philip 
decides to go off for ever. Savourwit manages to persuade him to 
stay a little longer, to see what is going to happen, and suggests that 
to disarm suspicion they should join Sir Oliver and the rest of the 
party at Lady Goldenfleece’s wedding celebrations that night. 
Philip agrees, and the scene ends. 

Middleton has introduced several changes. Lady Twilight’s 
questioning of Grace and the business of the ring is very Italianate; 
it is the sort of thing which happens in innumerable Italian comedies 
—but not in La Sorella, where Constanza recognizes Cleria 
immediately, and is reluctant to disclose the truth to Attilio. Con- 
stanza, apparently, was more aware of the relations between the 
lovers than Lady Twilight is. As usual, Middleton has cut down his 
original. There are two scenes in La Sorella that are mostly taken up 
with Attilio’s ravings (Iv. v, vi.). Philip is given much less time to 
display his emotions. (Though when he does, his rhetoric is of much 
the same quality as Attilio’s.) We do not feel in these speeches that 
Middleton is lingering over the fact of incest, as della Porta cer- 
tainly does. On the contrary, we have the impression that everyone 
treats it in a rather cavalier way. Lady Twilight is even more sum- 
mary in dismissing it than Constanza was. 

The revelation that unties the knots has now to be prepared for. 
This takes some time to do in La Sorella, and Middleton, though he 
retains the actual revelation—with one change—has chosen a different 
agent and a different reason for its being made. 
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In La Sorella, tv. x., Orgio, Sulpizia’s uncle, finds his niece's 
nurse talking with Erotico. He had forbidden the nurse to have any 
communication with any young man, and is now very angry with her, 
and hales her off into the house. Act v opens with the nurse solilo- 
quizing: not only has Orgio thrown her out of the house after thirty 
years’ service, he has also whipped her; she will have her revenge; 
she will tell Pardo a secret that will cost Orgio dearly. Pardo comes in 
at this moment and she accosts him. The secret is this : the girl whom 
Pardo takes to be his daughter Cleria is really Filogono’s daughter 
Sulpizia, Orgio’s niece, and the girl who is supposed to be Sulpizia 
is really Cleria, Pardo’s daughter. When Cleria was born Pardo gave 
her to Filogono’s wife to nurse, for at that time Filogono was poor. 
The substitution was made by Filogono and his wife because Pardo 
was rich, and as Pardo’s daughter their girl would eventually be 
nobly married. However, their fortunes improved and they wanted 
to tell Pardo of the trick and get their true daughter back. But the 
supposed Cleria was captured by the Turks, and then it was too late 
to do anything. And soon afterwards both Filogono and his wife 
died of grief. Filogono left his property to Orgio on condition that if 
Sulpizia, that is the so-called Cleria, was recovered, he should give 
her a dowry of ten thousand ducats, and if she was never recovered, 
he should give the so-called Sulpizia, the real Cleria, two thousand 
ducats. Now that the nurse has revealed the truth about ‘Cleria’s’ 
identity, Orgio will be forced to give her the dowry. The nurse 
supports her story by telling Pardo that the supposed Sulpizia has 
a ‘macchia rossa’ on her left arm. Pardo remembers that his daughter 
had such a mark, and realizes why Orgio had never wanted to con- 
sent to the match Pardo proposed. (This is the first and last the 
audience hears of this; I suppose it had to be added to save Orgio’s 
character a little.) Orgio, when charged, confesses to Pardo that the 
story is true. 

The whole problem is solved by arranging to marry Attilio to his 
beloved ‘Cleria’, that is, to Sulpizia, and Erotico to his ‘Sulpizia’, 
that is, to Cleria. Trinca announces these decisions to Attilio and 
Erotico, and the comedy ends. 

Middleton cuts the knot more expeditiously. Lady Goldenfleece 
had hinted in 1. i. that she knew a secret about ‘Grace’ and Jane. 
Now, all Sir Oliver’s household and those connected with it are 
guests at Lady Goldenfleece’s (v. i.), and after their hostess has 
engaged herself to Beveril, Sir Oliver decides to despatch his business 
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too. He calls Philip and Sandfield to him and announces the forth- 
coming marriages. Lady Goldenfleece interrupts him with the start- 
ling declaration that Sunset’s ‘daughter’, Jane, is really Sir Oliver’s 
daughter Grace, and that the girl who has passed for Grace is really 
Sunset’s daughter, Jane. Lady Goldenfleece explains that Sir Oliver’s 
daughter was put to nurse with Sunset’s wife, for Sunset was poor 
then, and only became rich later: 

His wife, then nurse both to her own and yours, 

And both so young, of equal years, and daughters, 

Fearing the extremity of her fortunes then 

Should fall upon her infant, to prevent it, 

She chang’d the children, kept your daugher with her, 

And sent her own to you for better fortunes. 

So long, enjoin’d by solemn oath unto ’t 

Upon her deathbed, I have conceal’d this ; 

But now so urg’d, here’s yours, and this is his. 


(Vv. i. 442-50.) 

So each lover finds his right partner, and everything ends happily. 
Note that Sunset knew nothing of his wife’s trick. This frees him 
from all suspicion of being willing to connive at incest—a suspicion 
which Orgio cannot escape. All the complicated business about 
dowries is avoided by retaining the father alive and ignorant. The 
incidental touch about the birth-mark is not retained; Sir Oliver is 
easily convinced. This simplification is in harmony with Middleton’s 
treatment of the second pair of lovers; he cuts out the sentimental 
interest which della Porta had given to Erotico and ‘Sulpizia’. 


III 


The other action of the play is that which deals with Lady Golden- 
fleece. She is the wealthy widow of Sir Avarice Goldenfleece, and has 
a train of suitors (a stock situation in contemporary comedy). Her 
late husband had, in some unspecified way, tricked Master Low- 
water out of his estate, and this estate is one of Lady Goldenfleece’s 
chief assets. She has refused to make restitution, and there is bitter 
enmity between her and Mistress Low-water. Mistress Low-water 
decides to get the estate back by a trick, and the plot shows how she 
succeeded not only in doing this, but in marrying her poor but noble 
brother, Beveril, to Lady Goldenfleece. 

Many of the changes Middleton made in his source were due to 
his wish to get the two stories together. To take the most obvious 
point, he had to cut the Italian story down to the bones to get it in. 
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The two actions are connected narratively at several points. All 
the characters know each other. In 1. i. Lady Goldenfleece tells 
‘Grace’ and ‘Jane’ that she knows a secret concerning them. ‘Jane’ 
and mistress Low-water are relatives. In 1. ii. ‘Jane’ visits Mistress 
Low-water to ask if she has any knowledge of this secret. Mistress 
Low-water is, however, completely mistaken about it; she takes it 
to be some financial injury that has been done to the girls: 

I believe 

It was some piece of land or money given, 

By some departing friend upon their deathbed, 

Perhaps to yourself: and sir Oliver’s daughter 

May wrongfully enjoy it, and she hir’d— 

For she was but an hireling in those days— 

To keep the injury secret. (I. ii. 48-54.) 
This sounds very like the Nurse and the business of the dowries 
in La Sorella, v. i-iv. Perhaps Middleton had intended to make 
some use of this part of the story, but changed his mind. Weather- 
wise, who replaces the Captain, as ‘Grace’s’ suitor, had formerly 
wooed Lady Goldenfleece, and returns to her as soon as Sir Oliver 
dismisses him (I. i.); della Porta does not dismiss the Captain till 
111. vi. Middleton gets it over early because he wants Weatherwise 
for the other plot. Lady Twilight is brought back to England by 
Beveril, who had seen her in Amsterdam and paid her ransom. Sir 
Oliver and his party are guests at Lady Goldenfleece’s ‘wedding’ 
festivities, and are witnesses of all that happens there. And it is after 
this action has been wound up that Sir Oliver sets about his business 
—"tis as fine a contracting time as ever came amongst gentlefolks.’ 
And it is now that Lady Goldenfleece reveals her secret, and this 
plot is wound up too. 

But the two plots are related in another way. The title of the play 
is No Wit, no Help like a Woman's. Each plot is an illustration of this 
thesis : it is Mistress Low-water who tricks her enemy and helps her 
brother ; it is Lady Twilight who rescues her son from the mess he 
has got into. And it is Lady Goldenfleece who finally resolves the 
lovers’ difficulties. Now we have the main reason why Middleton 
enlarged on his original in the scene between Lady Twilight, her 
husband, and the Dutch Merchant. It was to bring out the theme of 
his play more emphatically. 

Such a thematic framework is a useful device for controlling a 
great amount of varied material. In using it here Middleton was 
following a tradition well established in Elizabethan comedy. 





THE PRINTING OF THE FIRST EDITION OF 
PARADISE LOST 


By HELEN DARBISHIRE 


Milton’s agreement with his printer, Samuel Simmons, for the 
publication of Paradise Lost is well-known. 

Dated 27 April, 1667, signed John Milton by proxy (for he was 
now long blind), sealed with his seal, it assigned the manuscript of 
Paradise Lost, ‘lately licensed’, outright to Simmons, ‘in considera- 
tion of five pounds to him now paid by the said Samuel Symons’, on 
condition that another five pounds should be paid him when ‘the 
first impression’, to be accounted as 1300, should have been sold, 
and thereafter a further five pounds at the end of each of the second 
and third impressions, the said three impressions not to exceed 1500 
copies each. Milton’s receipt for the second five pounds due to him 
when the first impression of 1300 copies was sold, is dated 26 April, 
1669. 

In the register of the Stationers’ Company under the date 
20 August, 1667, appears the following entry : 

Master Sam. Symons Entered for his copie under the hands of Master 
Thomas Tomkyns and Master Warden Royston a booke or Copie in- 
tituled Paradise Lost. A Poem in Tenne bookes by J. M. 

The book was probably published about this date, and the 1300 
copies which were sold before 26 April, 1669, with possibly an extra 
200 for presentation and other purposes, must have constituted the 
whole of the first edition. 

Of the printing and publication of this edition something is known 
already, and more may be deduced from an examination of available 
copies. The book belonged to Samuel Simmons; he printed and 
published it. It was printed in Quarto and issued in batches with 
various title-pages of which six distinct forms are certainly known: 
two with the date 1667, generally known as the first and second 
titles; two with the date 1668, generally known as the third and 
fourth titles; two with the date 1669, generally known as the seventh 
and eighth titles. 

415 
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In Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual a fifth and 
sixth title-page are described, which no living scholar, so far as | 
know, has seen. In lieu of photographic reproductions of the six 
title-pages, which must wait for happier times, I give bibliographical 
descriptions, as follows: 


First Title-page 
| A | POEM | Written in | TEN BOOKS | By JOHN 
MILTON. 4 Licenfed and Entred according | to Order. | LONDON | 
Printed, and are to be fold by Peter Parker | under Creed Church neer 
Aldgate; And by | Robert Boulter at the Turks Head in Bis{hop/pate- 
Freet ; | And Matthias Walker, under St. Dunftons Church | in Fleet-/reet, 
1667. 


Paradife loft. 


Second Title-page 
Identical with the first except that the frame of brass lines is longer 
(vide infra, p. 424), the spacing of the page after TEN BOOKS conse- 
quently different, and the words By John Milton in much smaller type. 


Third Title-page 
Paradife loft. | A | POEM | IN | TEN BOOKS | The Author 7. ™. | 
Licensed and Entred according | &c as in first and second title-pages 
except that the date is altered to 1668. 


Fourth Title-page 
Paradife loft. | A | POEM | IN | TEN BOOKS. | The Author | JOHN 
MILTON. [four rows of ornament, fleur-de-lys] LONDON, | Printed by 
S. Simmons, and to be fold by S. Thomfon at | the Bifhop/-Head in Duck- 
lane, H. Mortlack at the | White Hart in Wefminfter Hall, M. Walker 
under | St. Dunflans Church in Fleet ftreet, and R. Boulter at | the Turks- 
Head in Bijhop/gate ftreet, 1668. 


Seventh Title-page 
Paradife loft. 1A POEM | IN | TEN BOOKS. | The Author | JOHN 
MILTON. | ‘DON, | Printed by S. Simmons, and are to be fold by | 
T. Helder at the Angel in Little Brittain. | 1669. 


Eighth Title-page 
Paradife loft. | A | POEM | IN | TEN BOOKS, | The Author a 
MILTON. | LONDON, | Printed by S. Simmons, and are to be 
T. Helder, at the Angel in Little Brittain, | 1669. 
I have myself examined five copies with the first title, three with 
the second, four with the third, ten with the fourth, seven with the 
seventh, and sixteen with the eighth. 


old by | 
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Preliminary Matter. Copies with the first, second, and third title- 
pages have no preliminary matter; the title-page is preceded by a 
blank leaf, and is immediately followed by the text of the poem.! 
Copies with the fourth title-page have seven leaves of preliminary 
matter between the title-page and the text, with signatures A2—A4, 
a—a4, on which are printed a note from The Printer to the Reader 
(Az), followed by The Argument, Az—a3; a note on The Verse, 
a3’—a4; and Errata, a4’,2_ In some copies the first note, from The 
Printer to the Reader, occupies three lines and consists of a sentence 
ungrammatically constructed : 

Courteous Reader, There was no Argument at first intended to the Book, 
but for the satisfaction of many that have desired it, is procured. 
S. Simmons. 


In other copies the sentence has been revised, and occupies five 
lines : 
Courteous Reader, There was no Argument at first in | tended to the Book, 
but for the satisfaction of many | that have desired it, I have procur’d it, 
and withall a reason | of that which stumbled many others, why the Poem 
Rimes | not. 

S. Simmons. 

These preliminary leaves are found with one or other of the above 
variations of the printer’s note, in all complete copies bearing the 
fourth and seventh title-pages. All the copies except one (that 
belonging to Mr. C. H. Wilkinson) of the seventh issue which I have 
examined have the note in its revised form in five lines. 

Copies with the eighth title-page have a re-set version of the seven 
leaves of preliminary matter; the first note, headed The Printer to 
the Reader, is absent; there are many textual variants, sometimes 
errors, less often corrections (e.g. ‘Councel’ for ‘Counsel’, last line 
of Argument to Book I; ‘appearing’ for ‘appearance’, ninth line of 
Argument to Book V; ‘Angels’ for ‘Son’, fifth line of Argument to 
Book IX; ‘bundreds’ for ‘hundreds’, fourth line of Errata); and the 
type on examination shows several letters from a different fount: 
(e.g. Capital M in ‘Mans’ in the second line of the Argument of 
Book I, Capital N in ‘Nuptials’ in the third line from the bottom of 
the Argument of Book VII). 

It appears then that the preliminary matter is found in three 
different states, the first two representing the same printing in 


1 The collation is: 2 leaves+A—Tt*Vv?. 
27 2 The collation is: A‘ at. A—Tt*Vv?. 
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1668, but with a revision in some sheets of the Printer to the Reader 
note, made midway during the process of printing; and the third re- 
presenting an entirely new setting up of type for the last issue of 1669. 

Text of the Poem. 'The whole of the text of the poem itself, signa- 
tures A to Vv,! appears to have been printed off at one time, the 
sheets stacked, and afterwards bound up with successive title-pages, 
and in 1668 and 1669 with additional leaves of preliminary matter, 
as each new batch of copies was called for. 

That this is what really happened will be clear when a number of 
copies are examined bearing all three dates and every variety of title- 
page. The clinching evidence will be found (1) in the watermarks of 
the paper used, and (2) in the presence in every copy of corrected and 
uncorrected sheets bound up haphazard. 

The proof from watermarks is as follows: I have examined for 
watermarks three copies with the first title-page, one copy with the 
second, four with the third, eight with the fourth, seven with the 
seventh, eight with the eighth. Paper with eight or more different 
watermarks is found in each copy: the printer was evidently using 
up a mixed lot of paper. The preponderating watermark may be 
described as the outline of a long wedge pointed at both ends and 
decorated with cross-lines. It is found in every copy on about twenty 
sheets, sometimes on as many as twenty-five, generally starting on 
sheet A or B and persisting at intervals as far as Tt. 

One or two of the watermarks which appear more rarely betray 
something by their consistent appearance in certain sheets. Thus the 
watermark known as Orb appears on sheet Qq and on that sheet 
alone: in eleven copies the only other appearance I have noted in 
thirty-one copies examined is once on sheet Tt. Another highly 
distinctive watermark so large that it cannot be missed is the large 
Coat of Arms crowned with a Coronet: this appears in twenty-one 
out of my thirty-one copies on sheets Qq or Rr or on both (in four 
copies on sheet Qq only, in five copies on sheets Qq and Rr, in 
twelve copies on sheet Rr only), and the only other place where | 
have found it is in one copy (Trinity College, Cambridge) where it 
occurs on sheet Tt and there only. 

These significant watermarks are distributed through copies of 
every issue in the following way : I give my findings in the thirty-one 


1 In some copies of the eighth issue sheet Z and in some copies, also of the 
eighth issue, sheet Vv appear in a different and more incorrect form, and have 
clearly been set up anew, probably at a different time. Vide pp. 421-3, infra. 
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copies examined ; and I mention every single instance of the water- 
mark which I have noted. 

Orb. appears in sheet Qq in one copy with 3rd title, 5 copies with 4th, 
2 with 7th, 3 with 8th; on sheet Tt in one copy with 8th title. 

Coat and Coronet appears on sheet Qq in 2 copies with 4th title and 
2 with 8th; on both sheets, Qq and R2, in one copy with 2nd title, one 
with 4th, and 2 with 7th; on sheet R2 only, in 3 with rst title, 2 with 3rd, 
2 with 4th, 2 with 7th, and 3 with 8th; on sheet Tt in one copy with 3rd 
title. 


The only reasonable explanation of these facts is this: that the 
whole impression of 1300/1500 copies was printed off at one time; 
that when the printers came to print sheet Qq they had reached a 
place in the mixed stock of paper they were drawing upon where, 
interspersed with others, a number of sheets with the Orb water- 
mark and a larger number of sheets with the Coat and Coronet 
watermark happened to lie (the number of sheets bearing the Coat 
and Coronet watermark must have been larger than that bearing the 
Orb according to the numbers I have recorded, and the printers 
were still drawing upon the former when they began printing off 
the next sheet, Rr): and that there must similarly have been a small 
scattering of sheets with both these watermarks in the mixed pile of 
paper at the point at which the printers arrived when they came to 
print sheet T'. 

There is no indication that for an early issue one stock of paper was 
used and for a later issue another: on the contrary, if we look only 
at the watermarks and follow the sequence of sheets in copies of every 
issue, there is a sufficient consistency of order to force us to the 
conclusion that, at whatever different times the batches of sheets have 
been put together for successive bindings, the printing of the whole 
number must have been carried through at one time. 

The textual differences which are to be noted from copy to copy 
give supporting evidence. Looking through a number of copies (I 
have myself examined for this purpose twenty-nine) we find what 
we should expect in a book of this date: some sheets have been 
corrected during the process of printing and the corrected 
= uncorrected sheets have been bound up as they came to 

d. 

Thus sheet Q, inner forme, is found in three different states: let 
us call them A, the least correct; B, partially corrected; and C, the 
finally corrected. 
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The variants are as follows: 


A B Cc 
Book V Qi" 121 do: do: do. 
133 he he hee 
Q2 150 their thir thir 
153 works works works, 
154 frame Frame Frame 
156 Heavens Heavens, Heavens 
160 speak ye sons speak ye Sons speak yee Sons 
161 ye ye yee 
Q3" 240 fal’n falln falln 
Heaven Heaven Heav’n 
251 quires Quires Quires 
257 New par. New par. No par. 
257 cloud cloud cloud, 
258 interposd interpos’d interpos’d 
259 unconforme unconform unconform 
269 Fanne Fann Fann 
Q4 271 fowles Fowles Fowles 
277 Seraph Seraph Seraph 
287 bands bands Bands 
292 bilis ul blissful blissful 
297 art art Art 
blisse bliss bliss 
301 raies, to Raies, to Raies to 
302 need needs ; need ; 


Only two of the twenty-nine copies I have examined show the 
sheet in state A—it is a particularly faulty sheet, and must have 
been quickly noted as such: one is a copy with the second title,! the 
other with the seventh?; eight show the first stage of correction, 
state B, and these embrace copies of every title save the second; 
nineteen have the finally corrected sheets, state C, and these include 
copies of all titles. 

In pondering this list of variants we must bear in mind that Milton 
inserted in his list of Errata for this volume, ‘Lib. 1, verse 760, for 
hundreds read hunderds’, and ‘Lib. 2, verse 414, for we read wee’. He 
set a value on his system of spelling. It will be seen that, apart from 
corrections of punctuation, paragraphing and insertion of capitals, 
there are a few significant amendments of spelling, which, made by 
whatever hand, are inspired by Milton himself: for example, ‘their’ 


1 Quaritch Catalogue 436. No. 1204. ? Bodl. Th. 4° H. 58. 

* Vide J. Richardson, Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 1734; H. J. C. Grierson, Poems of John Milton, with Preface, 1925; H. 
Darbishire, The Manuscript of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’, Book I, edited with 
Preface and Notes ; H. C. Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English. 
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corrected to ‘thir’—for it is unemphatic—in line 150; ‘ye’ corrected 
to ‘yee’—for it needs emphasis—in line 161 ; ‘Heaven’ corrected to 
‘Heav’n’—for it is metrically a monosyllable—in line 240. I would 
also point out that ‘fal’n’ was corrected, by the insertion of ‘I’, 
to ‘fall’n’ in the manuscript of Book I, just as it has been here in 
line 240. 

The page of Errata first printed in 1668 with the fourth title is 
independent of the corrections noted from copy to copy: that is, 
there is no sign that corrections were introduced when it was com- 
piled or at any time after that date. The only item of the Errata: 
‘Lib. 3, v. 760 for with r. in’ which is corrected in some copies, on 
page L2’, stands uncorrected in eleven copies of those I examined, 
and these embrace titles of every issue save the second, corrected in 
eighteen copies, which embrace titles of every issue except the first. 
It should be noted that amongst the copies to which I have access, 
the first and second titles are poorly represented, only three of the 
first and two of the second. I am confident that copies of the first 
title will be found with the correct ‘in’ on L2’, and copies of the 
second with the peccant ‘with’.! 

I have found no sheet or page where the type has been set up 
afresh, with two exceptions : (r) sheet Z which appears in a very 
badly printed state in some copies of the eighth issue, and in a 
differently set form, of normal correctness, in all other copies of all 
issues ; (2) the final half-sheet Vv, which appears in a distinct and 
on the whole degenerate state (I call it state B) again only in some 
copies of the eighth issue, but not always in the same copies in 
which the faulty sheet Z is found. I have examined sheet Vv in 
sixteen copies of the eighth issue: nine are in the more familiar and 
more correct state which I call A, seven in state B. Examination of 
these latter shows that the whole four pages have been printed from 
another setting-up of type than that used for these pages in all other 
copies both of the eighth and of the earlier issues. 

The variants are as follows : 


A B 
Book X. 1424 farr far 
1428 goe on go on 
1433 promiss’d promis’d 
1436 reveald reveal’d 
1437 glory glorie 


_ 7 Since writing the above I have come across a copy with the first title-page 
in Chetham’s Library, Manchester, which has the correct ‘in’. 


so eee EL 
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A B 
Book X. 1438 World world 
1441 righteousness Righteousness 
peace love Peace Love 
1446 : fixt ; 
1450 knowledge containe Knowledge contain 
Top of Vv1" Book 10 Book 7 
1453 feare fear 
1455 providence Providence 
1468 ethereal Ethereal 
1478 within thee, within thee 
1482 mee me 
1490 chiefly cheifly 
1491 her ber 
1492 Seed seed 
Mankind. Mankind, 
1493 unanimous unanimous, 
1498 Descended, Descended 
1506 mee goe me go 
1510 banisht banish’t 
1513 voutsaft vouchsaft 
1512, 1514 mee me 
1517 Archangel Arch Angel 
1520 meteorous Meteorous 
1521 marish Marish 
1523 Front front 
1524 brandisht brandish’t 
1536 Som Some 
1539 slow, slow 


It will be seen that whilst many of the variants in B are obvious 
printer’s slips: ‘Book 7’ for ‘Book 10’, at the top of Vv1", ‘ber’ 
for ‘her’, commas missing at lines 1498 and 1539, yet some of them 
are significant in that they fail to register Milton’s characteristic 
spellings-——e.g. ‘vouchsaft’ for Milton’s ‘voutsaft’ at line 1513, and 
‘me’ for his emphatic ‘mee’ at lines 1506, 1512, 1514. 

Two possible explanations for the reprinted half-sheet occurred to 
me. Either B was printed first, and was rejected by the printer as too 
faulty before many sheets were printed, and a fresh sheet, A, was set 
up and printed off for the whole issue, the faulty sheets of B stacked 
away only to be used in a last emergency. Or A was printed first, at 
the time when the whole book was printed in 1667, but the number 
printed of these sheets was for some reason short, and when the last 
copies came to be bound up in 1669, A was exhausted and some 
extra sheets, B, had to be printed from a fresh setting-up of type. 
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Chance information from Messrs. Quaritch of a copy sold by them 
to an American collector, Mr. Jules Furthmann, and the generous 
help of Mr. Furthmann himself, who sent me photographs of the 
important pages, have led me to conclude that Vv in state A was set 
up in the same forme with the first title-page. (As I shall show, the 
first and second title-pages must be considered, in regard to the 
process of printing, as one.) The photographs clearly show the Vv 
half-sheet bound up as follows: Vv1, then blank leaf, followed by the 
so-called second title-page (which may just as well be the first), then 
Vv2; which means that the whole, consisting of Vv, blank leaf and 
title-page, was printed on one sheet. The evidence from watermarks 
corroborates this. I find a watermark on the title-pages of copies of 
the first, second, and third issues which occurs also on sheet Vv in 
state A in several copies as well as occasionally on Tt. On the other 
hand, where I have found a watermark on sheet Vv in state B it is a 
different watermark from any I have found in other sheets. All this 
seems to point to the conclusion that Vv in state A was printed first! 
and for the first impression, and that Vv in state B was printed in an 
unforeseen emergency at the binding up of the last remaining copies 
of the impression in 1669 when it was found that the remaining Vv 
half-sheets had somehow disappeared—possibly the whole sheets had 
been thrown away by someone in the shop on the mistaken assump- 
tion that because the first title-pages of 1667 were out of use, the 
sheets were now unwanted. I have not enough data to enable me to 
offer an explanation of the origin of faulty sheet Z, the other re-set 
and less correct sheet, which occurs in some copies of the eighth 
issue. It is possible that this faulty sheet was set up at the same time 
as faulty sheet Vv: there are some links between them. Both are 
found only in copies with the eighth title: sheet Z contains the 
opening of Book VII ; and Vv, which contains the end of Book X, has 
the heading Book VII by mistake on one page, viz. Vv verso; the 
brass-line frame is in each case slightly smaller than is usual through- 
out the book, measuring about 6 ins. in length instead of the normal 
6} ins.; both fail to record some of Milton’s deliberate spellings 
found in the correct sheet, thus, both have ‘vouchsaft’ for Milton’s 
‘voutsaft’ (Book VII, 1. 80; Book X, 1. 1513). 

Title-pages. We may now, by the light of a little accumulated 
knowledge, approach the vexed question of the title-pages. 


.” If Vv in state B had been printed first it ought to be found in some copies 
with the watermark also found in the first and second title-pages and on sheet Tt. 
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The first and second title-pages must be taken together. Lowndes 
says that ‘the second is just as likely to be the first, as there is no 
evidence to the contrary.’ 

The so-called first title-page (see description above) only differs! 
from the so-called second in that the name of the author John 
Milton is printed in larger type, and that the brass lines framing the 
page, as well as the line lying across it under the name John Milton, 
are differently spaced: the brass lines on the length of the page 
measure 63 ins. or 6}% ins. on the first title-page (see B.M. copy 
C. 14. a. 9), and 63 ins. on the second title-page (see B.M. copy 
C. 69. ff. 5), whilst the distance between the top brass line and the 
line drawn across under the Author’s name is 43 ins. in the first title 
and only 3? ins. in the second. The imprint remains the same. These 
small adjustments affect the appearance of the page—I think myself 
that the second is better proportioned and comelier—but they have 
no other significance. They are likely to have been made whilst the 
sheets of the first impression were being printed off, and thus the 
two title-pages would have been used indiscriminately for the first 
binding. It is probably impossible to find out which was set up first. 
I incline to believe that the so-called first was in fact the first, for 
two reasons: first, because it is less satisfactory to the eye (opinions 
will differ); secondly, because the disposition of the brass-line frame 
is the same in the second, third and fourth, which looks as if the 
arrangement held continuously from the setting up of the second 
after a trifling false start in the first. 

The third title-page agrees with the first two in its main lay-out. 
It differs from them in the third and fifth lines : instead of ‘Written in| 
TEN BOOKS | By JOHN MILTON |’ the third title-page reads ‘IN 
{TEN BOOKS| The Author 7.M.’ The imprint remains the same ex- 
cept for the alteration of the date to 1668. In the imprint of these first 
three title-pages the name of S. Simmons the Printer does not appear. 

It is to be presumed that the title-page in each case had its blank 
page with it: in some copies of the first, second and third titles that 
have not been tampered with, the blank page survives. 

We assume, then, that the first-second title-page was printed off 
on a sheet which comprised the two leaves Vv of the text, at the 
time when the whole text of the poem was for the first time in the 


* It should be noted that the reproduction of the first title-page in the Cambridge 
Tercentenary Catalogue differs from any copy of the first issue that I have seen 
in giving no iod after Paradise Lost, and in giving a semi-colon instead of 
comma after the word Printed in the imprint. 
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press. The forme holding the types for the title-page would then be 
set aside and kept in reserve, and, after re-adjustment, used again 
for printing off a number of fresh title-pages for the third issue, some 
time in 1668. A close inspection of the three title-pages shows that in 
the first three lines and the fifth of the title the identical types have 
been used: betraying features are the little hole in the top of the 
{ (=long-tailed s) of Paradife, the slight kink in the right side of 
the ‘O’ and the broken serif of the right stem of the ‘M’ of ‘POEM’, 
and the break in the lower part of the stem of the ‘B’ of ‘Books’. 

The fourth title-page was printed with the first three leaves of pre- 
liminary matter, so as to make with its blank verso a full sheet : colla- 
tion, Ar (title-page), blank verso, A2—4 (preliminary matter).! The 
first five lines of the title are identical in type with the same lines in 
the third title, with all the minute breaks in the particular letters just 
noted, but the lower part of the page is laid out differently. Under 
‘TEN BOOKS’ comes a line, then “The Author | JOHN MILTON’, 
followed by another horizontal line. The words ‘Licensed and Entred 
according to Order’ are omitted, and an ornament consisting of four 
rows of fleur-de-lys takes their place. The imprint which follows, for 
the first time gives Simmons’s name as Printer, and a different list 
of booksellers : Peter Parker has disappeared and his place is taken by 
S. Thomson, and H. Mortlack; R. Boulter and M. Walker remain. 

The seventh title-page with date 1669 makes a new start, re- 
setting the whole page. The imprint names Simmons as printer and 
T. Helder as bookseller. This title-page must have been printed 
quite separately from the preliminary leaves and substituted in 
binding up the sheets for that (namely, the fourth) printed with 
these leaves in 1668. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson’s copy (acquired in 1936) 
reveals the title-page clearly as a cancel, the stub being pasted on to 
A4, showing about } in. on A4 verso. 

The eighth title, also of 1669, sets up the whole page afresh; the 
‘d’ of ‘Paradise’ is an inverted ‘p’; in the imprint there is a comma 
after ‘Helder’, and ‘Angel’ is in italic instead of roman as in the 
seventh title. The seven preliminary leaves, A2—4 and a—aq, are 
also reprinted from a new setting up of type, and the title-page is 
clearly Ar with blank verso. 


The history of the printing of the first edition of Paradise Lost 


* The watermarks prove this beyond a doubt: in three copies I have found the 
watermark, which is present nearly always on the preliminary leaves, on Aq and 
title-page, clearly conjugating. It is a distinct and large watermark which never 
occurs to my knowledge on a sheet of the text of the poem. 








. 
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has an interest not only for bibliographers but for Milton’s readers, 
for it has a bearing upon the establishment of his true text. A study 
of the manuscript of Book I of Paradise Lost reveals not only that 
Milton took unusual pains to prepare an accurate text for his printers 
but that he vigilantly supervised its progress through the press.! 
What we now know of the printing of the first edition confirms this 
impression. Mr. Wynne Baxter, descendant of a family of printers, 
who made a noble contribution to the bibliography of Paradise Lost 
and himself owned fourteen copies of the first edition, explained the 
differences from copy to copy in the following way: the letters or 
stops were pulled out of their places by the ink-bail in the process of 
inking the type and were replaced by the printers sometimes wrongly, 
or with slight differences. Professor Masson had written of the 
alterations as corrections of errors, but insisted that ‘the differences 
are hardly ever of the least particle of consequence.’ 

My own conclusion is that whilst many of the differences are due 
to mechanical causes such as Mr. Baxter noted, the dropping of a 
comma here, a letter there, or to the carelessness of a compositor, yet 
some are only to be explained by the presence of a corrector at the 
press, who either was an emissary of Milton himself, charged to 
watch punctuation and orthography with a lynx’s eye as the sheets 
were printed off, or was the printer’s own corrector, who would be 
charged in a similar way through Mr. Simmons by Milton himself. 
A comparison of the uncorrected and corrected versions of the 
following passage will clinch my point :— 

The opening of our first Parents’ prayer to the Almighty (V. 153) 
is printed thus in some copies : 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almightie, thine this universal Frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; thy self how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitst above these Heavens 

To us invisible or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works, yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and Power Divine: 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels, for ye behold him. . . 


In other copies a comma has been placed at ‘Heavens’, where it is 
necessary to the sense, and the last two lines are amended as follows: 


Speak yee who best can tell, ye Sons of light, 
Angels, for yee behold him. . . 
* Vide: The Manuscript of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’, Book I, edited by Helen 
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The emphasis is here delicately and truly indicated (the italics are 
mine): ‘Speak yee’, but ‘ye Sons of light’, the capital letter throwing 
emphasis on ‘Sons’, whilst this second ‘ye’ is kept rightly subordinate ; 
the third ‘yee’ again rightly re-inforced for emphasis. 

My collation of copies shows that corrections have been made in 
the text of the following sheets (I omit corrections of numerals 
standing for line or page numbers): H inner and outer forme; 
L outer; O inner; Q inner; R outer; S outer; Z outer and inner; 
Cc inner; Ee outer; Ii outer; Kk inner; Nn outer and inner; 
Oo outer and inner; Rr outer; Vv half-sheet outer and inner. Since 
every copy presents differences, I should welcome information from 
scholars in these islands and overseas who have access to copies of 
the first edition, on any of the bibliographical points which I have 
been investigating. 





POPE AND ADDISON 


By Norman AULT 


Quod Te Roma legit, Rumpitur Invidia ! 


If meaner Gildon draws his venal Quill, 

I wish the Man a Dinner, And stand still : 

If Dennis rails and raves in furious Pet, 

I'll answer Dennis when he’s out of Debt. 

*Tis Hunger and not Malice makes them Print; 
And who'd wage War with Bedlam or the Mint? 
But were there One whom better Stars conspire 
To form a Bard, and raise his Genius higher ; 
Blest with each Talent, and each Art to please, 
And Born to Write, Converse and live at Ease; 
Should such a One, too fond to Reign Alone, 
Bear like the Turk, no Brother on the Throne: 
View him with Jealous, yet with Scornful Eyes, 
And Hate for Arts, which caus’d himself to Rise; 
Damn with faint Praise, Assent with Civil Leer, 
And without Sneering, teach the Rest to Sneer; 
Willing to wound, but yet afraid to Strike, 

Just hint a Fault, and Hesitate Dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to Censure, or Commend, 

A timerous Foe, and a suspicious Friend ; 
Fearing e’en Fools; by Flatterers besieg’d, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d: 

Who when two wits on Rival Themes contest 
Approves of Both, yet likes the worst the best; 
Like Cato, gives his little Senate Laws, 

And sits attentive to his own Applause ; 

While Wits and Templars every Sentence raise, 
And Wonder with a Foolish face of Praise : 
Who but must Grieve, if such a One there Be, 
Who would not Weep, if Addison were He? 











(Welbeck: Harley Papers.) 


Great must have been the provocation, one would have thought, 
or scarcely human the malignity, that prompted the writing of these 
searing lines of Pope’s. But for two hundred years little attention 
was paid to any possible provocation, with the result that a legend 
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of Pope’s treachery to his friends, as exemplified chiefly by these 
verses, was handed down from generation to generation of readers. 
It has likewise been too frequently forgotten that Pope spoke just 
as publicly with quite another voice in his Epistle to Mr. Addison, 
Occasioned by his Dialogues on Medals, where, after describing the 
antics of mere antiquarians, he proceeds thus: 

. . . Theirs is the Vanity, the Learning thine: 

Touch’d by thy hand, again Rome’s glories shine; 

Her Gods, and god-like Heroes rise to view, 

And ail her faded garlands bloom a-new. 

Nor blush, these studies thy regard engage; 

These pleas’d the Fathers of poetic rage; 

The verse and sculpture bore an equal part, 

And Art reflected images to Art. 

Oh when shall Britain, conscious of her claim, 

Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 

In living medals see her wars enroll’d, 

And vanquish’d realms supply recording gold? 

Here, rising bold, the Patriot’s honest face ; 

There Warriors frowning in historic brass? 

Then future ages with delight shall see 

How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s looks agree ; 

Or in fair series laurell’d Bards be shown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addison. 
With the publication of these two pieces, Pope himself would seem 
to have raised, and challenged, the question: Which is the more 
blameworthy, to have written both—or to have inspired both? This 
question, as hinted above, has generally been answered in one way. 
But although present opinion, deriving in great measure from 
Professor G. Sherburn’s recent biography of the poet,! leans towards 
another answer, the problem is still far from being settled. One more 
endeavour to trace the history of what are generally known as the 
‘Atticus’ lines, and their relation to the Epistle to Mr. Addison, may 
therefore be forgiven; especially as the familiar facts are to be re- 
examined in the light of much new evidence. 

To begin at the beginning, and briefly.—As early as 1709, Pope 
published a translation of parts of the twelfth and sixteenth books 
of the Iliad.? But this translation had been handed about in manu- 
script still earlier, and had been seen by—amongst others—his old 
friend, Sir William Trumbull, who wrote enthusiastically on April 9, 
1708, urging him, but without success, to translate the whole work. 


1 The Early Career of Alexander Pope, 1934, Chap. v. 
® Poetical Miscellanies: The Sixth Part, 1709 (pp. 301-323). 
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Some five years later, during which time he had turned four other 
fragments of Homer (three of them from the Odyssey) into English 
verse, Addison succeeded where Trumbull had failed. This generally 
neglected truth about the beginnings of Pope’s great undertaking 
was explicitly and unmistakably told, once and for all, in its ‘Preface’ 
in 1715, without a breath of correction or denial from anyone con- 
cerned. The statement runs: ‘Mr. Addison was the first whose 
Advice determin’d me to undertake this Task, who was pleas’d to 
write to me upon that Occasion in such Terms as I cannot repeat 
without Vanity.’ 

Pope also later printed two letters—whose authenticity has not 
been disproved—written by Addison soon after the project had been 
decided upon, showing the older man’s warm interest in it and 
conveying his good wishes for its success.! As these are dated 
respectively October 26 and November 2, 1713, and as Bishop 
Kennet noted in his diary about this time (Dr. Johnson dates the 
entry, November 2) that Swift was busily enlisting subscribers for 
‘Mr. Pope (a papist) who had begun a translation of Homer into 
English verse . . . [which] the author shall not begin to print till 
I have a thousand guineas for him,’ 2 it is also certain that the long 
and arduous undertaking was well under way before the close of 
1713. News of the project spread ; and before long a kind of opposi- 
tion party of Whig complexion began slowly to take shape. Within 
a fortnight of the signing of the agreement between Pope and Bernard 
Lintot, the bookseller, on March 23, 1714, the first attack in print on 
Pope and the Iliad project appeared in an anonymous ‘play,’ entitled, 
A New Rehearsal, or Bays the Younger. This was a slashing criticism, 
cast in dialogue form, of the works of Rowe and Pope, by Charles 
Gildon, a minor author, dramatist, and compiler of miscellanies, who, 
besides damning The Rape of the Lock, then recently published, made 
an apparently unprovoked attack on its author, in which his claim to 
a knowledge of Greek and ability to translate Homer were unmerci- 
fully ridiculed. Gildon’s attack was published on April 6, 1714,° and 
was followed within four days by another, this time an anonymous 
epigram much advertised in the newspapers by its title, Advice to 
Mr. Pope, On his intended Translation of Homer’s Iliads ; 4 and in this 

1 Pope’s Works, Ed. Elwin and Courthope [hereafter referred to as E. C.], 
vol. Ls pp _<. 

‘orrespondence, Ed. i I, pp. 414-5. 


* According to The Evening P. 
* Published in Poems and Transiations. By Several Hands. (Ed. J. Oldmixon), 
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Pope is taunted with making more money out of the Jad than ever 
Homer did, with the very successful subscription of the translation 
then going forward: ‘First take the gold—then charm the list’ning 
Ear.’ Next month saw the republication of his Proposals for a Trans- 
lation of Homer’s Ihas, this time accompanied by ‘a List of those who 
have already Subscrib’d’ ;! and on June 8, 1714, Gay writes to Swift 
that ‘Book I’ is already completed.2 On August 10, advertisements? of 
‘the 5th Edition’ of Oldmixon’s miscellany again prominently name 
the Advice to Mr. Pope on his intended Translation of Homer among 
the principal attractions of the book. 

These attacks, however, were but affairs of outposts, preliminaries 
to the main battle which seems to have begun when the newspapers 
joined in at the end of the year. On December 10, 1714, for example, 
Philip Horneck published in The High-German Doctor a long banter- 
ing account of a fictitious interview with Lintot, in which, after the 
bookseller carefully explains the delay in publishing the Jiad (‘We 
have been Nine Months Debating about the first Word of the Book, 
whether we should express Mnvw by the English Word Rage, or 
Wrath’), the dialogue proceeds to ridicule the whole undertaking, its 
subscribers as well as its publisher, its poet’s religion as well as his 
lack of classical scholarship. It may have been this attack which 
induced Pope to announce* on December 25, and during the next 
two weeks, that the translation of the first four books of the Ihad, 
which was to have been published ‘by the Beginning of May next 

. Shall be deliver’d two Months sooner than the Time promis’d’. 
And it is this announcement, doubtless, that explains why so many 
of Pope’s enemies chose to concentrate their activities on this 
particular month of March, 1715; for besides the well-known major 
attacks by the pseudonymous ‘Mr. Preston’> (March 5), by Burnet 
and Duckett® (March 7), and by the unknown Author of A Complete 
Key to . . . The What D’ye Call It (April 2, or earlier), there were 
Burnet’s further attack in The Grumbler (March 10, or 17)? and 
another instalment from Horneck’s pen® (March 15). Indeed, these 

* Advertised in The Evening Post, from April 3 to April 10, 1714. 

*® Swift’s Correspondence, 1, p. 145. 

® In The Post Boy. 

In poy sa ore , 1 blished “Temple of F ’ called A 
‘i Prog Se ae be 4 - $s recently publishe emple of Fame, ca esop 

* In Homerides . . . By Sir Iliad Doggrell, 1715. 


, . ening to subsequent references; but these two numbers have not yet been 
located. 


* In The High-German Doctor. 
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last two gentlemen were peculiarly persistent, and returned to the 
attack from time to time, Horneck! once again on April 23, and 
Burnet? on May 6, not to mention some slighter things; in addition 
to which there should also be noted a reissue of Gildon’s New 
Rehearsal, probably on May 14 (as will be shown later), and a 
‘Second Edition’ of Homerides on May 30. Then on June 4,° Pope 
having postponed publication in March to circumvent his enemies, 
the first volume of the Jiad at last appeared to a waiting world. 

Unfortunately that is not the whole story. Four days later a rival 
translation of the first book of the Jad was published with Addison’s 
approbation and praise. 

How much of this persecution of Pope was due to Addison’s 
instigation and active participation will probably never be known. 
Several of his friends have testified to the fact that he did not like the 
young poet. For instance, Burnet wrote to his friend Duckett the 
following year (June 1, 1716): ‘I have [often] seen Addison caressing 
Pope, whom at the same Time he hates worse than Belzeebub and 
by whom he has been more than once lampooned.’4 Also it was no 
secret that most of Pope’s enemies at this time were Addison’s 
friends or partisans—fellow-frequenters of that haunt of the Whigs, 
Button’s coffee-house. Indeed there is indubitable proof that 
Addison was implicated to some extent both in the general attempt 
to discredit Pope and his great translation (the very work which, as 
already shown, he himself had persuaded Pope to undertake), and 
also in the rival publication put forward in Tickell’s name. For, as 
regards the first, besides much masterly use of a Nelsonian blind eye 
to the manifest activities of his friends, there are Burnet’s letters® 
still surviving to prove that Addison had a hand in the revision of 
Homerides for the press ; and, as regards the second, there is his own 
admission to Pope, that he had in effect performed a similar service 
for Tickell’s translation. It should also be noted that Thomas 
Tickell, who was probably Addison’s most intimate friend, and, 
later, his literary executor, was thought by many of Pope’s con- 
temporaries—not all of them his friends—to be little more than 
Addison’s stalking-horse in this affair; and from Pope’s remarks 


1 In The High-German Dactor. 2 In The Grumbler. 

2 See The Evening Post. 

* In B.M. MS. Add. 36772. Printed by D. Nichol Smith in Letters of Thomas 
Burnet to George Duckett, 1712-1722, p. 99. No such lampoon is known to Pope 
scholars, t the ‘Atticus’ lines, then unprinted. 

5 Ibid., p. 81. 

* Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer, p. 147. 
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it is apparent that he too inclined to the same opinion from time to 
time. And he was so far justified, that, whether the idea of a com- 
petitive translation originated with Addison, as some said,! or with 
a suggestion of the rival bookseller, Tonson, as others opine,? 
Addison was, to all intents and purposes, its literary sponsor. 
Nevertheless, it was Tickell who signed the agreement with Tonson 
(the publisher of several of his earlier works) to translate the whole 
Iliad ; for the document has recently been discovered? bearing his 
signature, and the date, May 31, 1714, which is two months later 
than the date of Pope’s agreement with Lintot. It is likewise certain 
that Pope’s translation was well on its way before that of his rival, 
which is said to have been written at Oxford in the summer of 
1714.4 And then, when Tickell’s ‘Book I’ was finished, instead of 
proceeding as usual to publication without reference to Pope’s 
undertaking, as might have been expected of an innocent poem, the 
interested parties seem to have held it for months ready for immediate 
issue, as though playing a grim sort of cat and mouse game with 
Pope’s volume. 

The attacks on Pope did not entirely cease with the publication of 
the rival translations, even though Tickell had announced that he 
would not proceed with his version. Addison—with the Buttonian 
crowd as chorus—appears to have been more outspoken than ever 
in his praise of Tickell’s translation and his preference of it to Pope’s, 
and he sent copies of it to his friends signifying his approval.5 
Lintot, commenting on ‘Mr. Tickell’s book’ in a letter to Pope,® 
dated June 10, 1715, reports that ‘the malice and juggle at Button’s’ 
is, next to politics, the talk of the town. And on July 8, 1715, Gay 
wrote to Pope, who was then in the country hard at work on the next 
volume of the Iliad : 

I have just set down Sir Samuel Garth at the opera. He bids me tell you 
that everybody is pleased with your translation, but a few at Button’s; 
and that Sir Richard Steele told him, that Mr. Addison said Tickell’s 
translation was the best that ever was in any language. . . . I am informed 
that at Button’s your character is made very free with as to morals, &c., 


and Mr. A[ddison] says, that your translation and Tickell’s are both very 
well done, but that the latter has more of Homer.” 


Such, then, is a summary of the state of affairs to which Pope 


* See excerpt from Mist’s Weekly Journal below, p. 435. 

See Thomas Tickell and the Eighteenth Century pets, R. E. 'Tickell, p. 36. 
Ibid., p. 39. * Ibid., p. 42. 
See Burnet’s Letters, ed. cit., p. 92. 


" C. x, p. 540. 7 E. C. vn, p. 417. 
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alludes in the famous satire on Addison above quoted. But in addi- 
tion to all these specific and verifiable actions and reactions, there 
are the less demonstrable but not less real effects of the mutual mis- 
understanding which persistently dogged the association of the two 
men, and which can only be explained by the fundamental incom- 
patibility of their temperaments. The grave reserve, conscious 
‘correctness,’ and slightly patronising manner of the older man, and 
the brilliance, irritability, and high-spirited indiscretions of the 
younger—almost every characteristic facet of either personality 
must have been an all too frequent cause of offence to the other. 
Indeed, the very thing which is supposed to have first made them 
acquainted—namely, Addison’s paper on Pope’s Essay on Criticism 
in the Spectator of December 20, 1711—was afterwards remembered 
by the young poet not so much for the praise that concluded it 
(which could not but please him), as for the snub with which it began. 
The paper opens with these words: “There is nothing which more 
denotes a great Mind, than the Abhorrence of Envy and Detraction’; 
and, after expatiating on that theme at some length, continues as 
follows : 

In our own Country a Man seldom sets up for a Poet, without attacking 
the Reputation of all his Brothers in the Art. . . . But how much more 
noble is the Fame that is built on Candour and Ingenuity, according to 
er peaweites Lines of Sir John Denham, in his Poem on Fletcher's 

orks ! 

But whither am I stray’d? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee from other Mens Dispraise : 

Nor is thy Fame on lesser Ruins built, 

Nor needs thy juster Title the foul Guilt 

Of Eastern Kings, who, to secure their Reign, 
Must have their Brothers, Sons, and Kindred slain. 

I am sorry to find that an Author, who is very justly esteemed among the 
_ Judges, has admitted some Stroaks of this Nature into a very fine 
The title of the poem is thereupon untactfully misquoted as The Art 
of Criticism. This work, it should be remembered, was Pope’s first 
separate publication as a poet; and there can be no doubt that he 
felt the censure deeply. It seems to have escaped notice, that, after 
the charge had been rankling in his mind for several years, and when 
he at last had even greater cause to suspect Addison of jealousy, he 
retorted the same censure upon Addison himself in this satire, where, 
to add to the sting, he subtly paraphrased the root idea of the verses 
Addison had quoted at him, in a couplet of franker statement, 
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presently to be noted. Further, this mutual misunderstanding (if 
misunderstanding it was in this case) led Pope sooner or later to 
suspect that sinister motives lay behind Addison’s attempt to dis- 
suade him from making any alterations in the first version of The 
Rape of the Lock—alterations which, when once carried out, made the 
poem the supreme masterpiece of its kind. Nor can Addison be said 
to have behaved quite straightforwardly in the matter of Pope’s 
championship of Cato against Dennis’s criticisms; and there were 
other things of the kind, of which space forbids mention. And it is 
against this background of strained relations, mutual friction, and 
sense of injury, that the ancient story of Pope’s alleged treachery 
must once again be discussed. 

It has always been recognized that the gravamen of the charge 
rests in the main on the date of the undated satire. Was it written 
and shown to Addison in his lifetime, as man to man and poet to 
poet? or was it an attack on a dead friend no longer able to defend 
himself? 

Now one of the most obvious truths about Pope’s literary habits is 
that, for various reasons—esthetic, political, personal, or what not— 
he frequently delayed the publication of his pieces, oftentimes for 
many years, so that with the majority of them the date of printing 
is no guide at all to the date of composition. That fact is indisputable. 
Nevertheless, as Addison died on June 17, 1719, and as neither the 
satire nor the epistle was published during his life, Pope’s enemies 
(amongst whom may strangely be numbered some of his editors) have 
often asserted that the satire, if not the epistle also, was written after 
its subject’s death. No actual evidence supports their contention. All 
they could point to were the supposed dates of publication, and a 
late anonymous attack on Pope (one of the first repercussions of the 
Dunciad) in Mist’s Weekly Journal of June 8, 1728. In the course of 
this amazing and lengthy diatribe, which purports to sketch Pope’s 
literary life and works, and accuses him of various misdemeanours 
while so doing, the author, who signs himself ‘W. A.’, makes the 
absurd statement that Pope’s rise ‘from an humble Obscurity ’, his 
fame, friends and social success, not omitting his acquaintance with 
‘the whole Body of our Nobility’, were all owing to Addison who had 
‘strongly supported’ him from the first. The writer then goes on to 
relate how Addison, not approving of Pope’s translation of the Ikad, 
‘employ’d a younger Muse in an Undertaking of this Kind, which he 
supervis’d himself,’ and which ‘the World allow’d’ was in conse- 
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quence every way better than Pope’s. He says also, that, notwith- 
standing Pope’s natural chagrin at this ‘Judgment of Mankind’, he 
hid his real feelings, and sought to retain Addison’s frieudship. The 
narrative naively continues thus: 

He therefore continued his Assiduity to his generous Benefactor, 
making . . . Poems to his Fame, as a certain Dissertation upon Medals 
can testify. . . But no sooner was his Body lifeless, . . . but the 
Author, whose Works are now in Question, reviving his Resentments at 
the Expence of all Gratitude and Decency, libelled the Memory of his 
departed Friend, traduced him in a sharp Invective, and what was still 
more heinous, he made the Scandal publick. 

That, in effect, is the tale which continued for so long to hold the 
general ear, and those its foundations. And after it had been judicially 
confirmed in 1778 by the learned Blackstone—who summarized the 
case on the facts as then known, and adjudicated in favour of 
Addison!—the legend became gospel. Unfortunately, Pope’s own 
account of the genesis of the satire—as recorded by Spence—had, 
until recently, contained two or three apparently irreconcilable 
statements, and so failed to command belief. Now, however, thanks 
partly to Professor A. E. Case’s discovery of Spence’s original 
punctuation,? and partly to some other new evidence, those im- 
possibilities are reduced to mere difficulties. 

The opening words of Pope’s account, as printed in the Anecdotes, 
ran: ‘Gildon wrote a thing about Wycherley, in which he had 
abused . . .’ Now, with that first sentence corrected according to 
the manuscript, the relevant passage reads: 

Gildon wrote a thing (about Wycherley?) in which he had abused both 
me and my relations very grossly. Lord Warwick? himself told me, one 
day, . . . that Addison had encouraged Gildon to publish those scandals, 
and had given him ten guineas after they were published. The next day, 
while I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addison, 
to let him know, that I was not unacquainted with this behaviour of his; 
that if I was to speak severely of him in return for it, . . . it should be 
something in the following manner. I then subjoined the first sketch of 
what has since been called my satire on Addison. He used me very civilly 
ever after; and never did me any injustice, that I know of, from that time 
to his death, which was about three years after.* 

Happily, Pope’s account can be substantiated by the independent 
testimony of several of his contemporaries (inimical as well as 


* Biographia Britannica, 1, 2nd Edn., 1778, pp. 56-58. ; 
“Pope, Addison, and the “Atticus” god Pig Mi Modern Philology, November 


1935, PP- pp. 187i 
wt ‘Addison’s prospective step-son. * Spence, op. cit., pp. 148-9. 
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friendly) at least as regards the existence of the poem before Addison’s 
death. Pope’s friend, Lord Oxford, wrote in his copy of the Epistle 
to Arbuthnot, 1734, now in the Bodleian, a note to line 209, saying: 
‘The Assertion of some anonymous authors that Mr. P. writ this 
Character after the Gentlemans death, was utterly untrue; it having 
been sent him several years before, and then shown to Mr Secretary 
Craggs, & y® present Earl of Burlington . . .’ Similarly, a bitter 
enemy, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (for it was long after the 
famous quarrel), speaking to Spence of these lines, said emphatically, 
‘Yes, that satire was written in Addison’s life time’.! And, on another 
occasion, Dr. Trapp, who apparently was no more than an acquaint- 
ance of Pope’s, though a close friend of Tickell’s at Oxford, informed 
Spence, with much surprise that there should be any doubt about it, 
that ‘many people, and he himself for one, had seen it in Addison’s 
life-time.’ To these witnesses should be added the corroborative 
testimony of Bishop Warburton,? and—if it is not the same voice— 
Pope’s biographer, Ruffhead ;¢ besides which there is also Pope’s 
letter to Craggs of July 15, 1715,5 not yet proved apocryphal, which 
contains a prose counterpart—echo or anticipation—of portions of 
the poem. Lastly, but not least important, is the inference to be 
drawn from Addison’s warning to Lady Mary (either on her return 
to England not long before his death, or in the two or three months 
before her departure on August 1, 1716), when, speaking of Pope, 
he said: ‘Leave him as soon as you can, he will certainly play you 
some devilish trick else: he has an appetite to satire’.6 As no sustained 
piece of satire by Pope had then been published—except the early 
lines, To the Author of Successio, in 1712, and, perhaps one should 
add, the anonymous prose Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris, in 1713— 
his ‘appetite to satire’ could not have been very evident at that time; 
and Addison seems to have spoken too feelingly not to have spoken 
from personal experience. Not even Addison, who (as shown above) 
had condoned—and, in one instance, revised—his friends’ attacks 
on Pope, could have pumped up such vicarious indignation, either 
about a boy’s ridicule of Settle in the former piece, written when 
Pope was only fourteen years old; or about the genuine fun with 
which Pope overwhelmed Dennis and his criticisms of Addison’s 
own play, Cato, in the latter. 

With all this evidence available—if not all made use of—to rebut 


. Spence, op. cit., p. 237. * Ibid., p. 149. 
Works, ed. Warburton, 1751, IV, pp. 26ff. * Life, pp. 192ff. 
* E. C., x, p. 172. ® Spence, op. cit., p. 237. 
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the charge of treachery against Pope, and establish both the early 
date and Addison’s knowledge of the satire, scholars have recently 
done the poet some disservice by attaching too much importance to 
a page in Pope’s autograph among the Homer MSS., containing 
some half-dozen sketches of couplets, reproduced in facsimile by 
Professor Sherburn.! For this page, long known to students, and 
printed as early as 1776,” is simply not ‘the Atticus portrait in early 
embryo,’ as has been stated,? any more than it is the origin of the 
Epilogue to the Satires, Dialogue II, which likewise enshrines one of 
the couplets, or the first sketch of an epigram on Moore-Smythe 
(then about thirteen years old!), which makes use of another. Indeed, 
the page is nothing but a number of attempts at more or less discon- 
nected couplets, all of them on the subject of wit, and all except one 
mentioning it. Thus while at least three of the couplets were used in 
other poems of Pope’s, only one was, after some remodelling, inserted 
in the satire. This couplet, as Pope first sketched it here, ran as 
follows : 

But our Great Turks in wit must reign alone 

& ill can bear a Brother on y® Throne. 
But even this sole point of contact with the ‘Atticus’ portrait had an 
earlier history; for, as mentioned above, the idea in this couplet 
had been burnt into Pope’s memory by Addison’s use of Denham’s 
lines to censure him in 1711. It also reappears in Pope’s translation 
from Statius (which, though dated 1703, was not published until 
May 20, 1712), where, speaking of the two brothers who shared a 
throne by alternate occupation, he tells how they were each consumed 
with envy of the other, 

And impotent Desire to reign alone, 

That scorns the dull reversion of a throne. (Il. 180-1.) 
Moreover, the same idea yet once again reappears in his translation 
of the first book of the Jad (completed on or before June 8, 1714)* 
in the line: 

What King can bear a rival in his sway? (1. 383). 
So that, even if the statement, ‘the writing on this leaf must date 
about July 1715’,5 had been proved to be true—which it probably is— 
all that would have been established thereby, would be, not that Pope 
began to write the character of Atticus at that date, but only that he 


1 Sherburn, op. cit., opposite p. 146. ® Additions to . . . Pope, 1, p. 56. 
* Sherburn, op. cit., p. 146. * See above, p. 431. 
§ Sherburn, op. cit., p. 146. 
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was attempting to forge a sharper shaft out of one previously cast at 
him by Addison, for future use against some unspecified person. 

Similarly, difficulties are raised by the most recent attempts to 
identify the particular attack by Gildon, to which Pope referred in 
his conversation with Spence, and is supposed to refer in the much 
discussed epithet, ‘venal,’ of the first line of the satire: ‘If meaner 
Gildon draws his venal Quill.’ This attack has been thought to be 
that delivered in Gildon’s anonymous Memoirs Of . . . Wycherley, 
1718,! and much ingenuity was exercised to reconcile it with Pope’s 
statement—but in vain. A later suggestion,? however, is that the 
abuse, which Addison paid Gildon to print, was the anonymous libel, 
entitled, A True Character of Mr Pope and his Writings, 1716,— 
a suggestion that raises more problems than it solves. For not only 
did Pope at different times think that different people wrote it (for 
example, he gives it to Dennis in an autograph note in his own copy 
of A True Character, now in the British Museum ;? to Gildon in one 
place in the Dunciad,* and to Dennis and Gildon jointly in another‘) ; 
but Professor Sherburn and Professor Case favour each a different 
candidate, and—as Pope himself asked—‘Who shall decide when 
Doctors disagree?’ The date of the pamphlet also presents awkward 
obstacles; because, as it was published on May 31, 1716,° it would 
follow that Pope’s warning letter to Addison, and the ‘subjoined’ 
poem also, must have been written and sent after that date. But so 
late a date for the letter squares neither with Pope’s statement nor 
the known facts. Addison had already begun to make amends to 
Pope, by praising the Iliad in the Freeholder, as early as May 7, 
1716; and this change of face and policy had become a matter of 
gossip amongst his ‘little Senate’ before the end of May; for on 
June 1, Burnet wrote to tell his country friend, Duckett, that Addison 
and his ‘gang’ had ‘dropt their resentment’ against Pope.? It is 
incredible that Addison, arbiter of morals and pattern of propriety 
for so long, should have extended a conciliatory hand to Pope on 
May 7, and then later in the self-same month paid Gildon (if the 
pamphlet is his) to publish that furious abuse of him; and quite as 
unlikely, that Pope should have written complaining of Addison’s 
hostile attitude to his Iliad weeks after the older man had at last 
begun publicly to write in its praise. 


: Sherburn, op. cit., pp. 147f. 2 Case, loc. cit., pp. 19rff. 
4 B. M., 1421. g. 6 (5), p. 16. See also below, p. 442. t 
In “Testimonies of Authors,’ E. C., Iv, p. 55. 5 Ibid., p. 72. 


* According to The Flying Post. * Burnet, Letters, p. 99. 
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The truth is that no printed attack yet suggested agrees with Pope’s 
account and the known facts, not to mention other evidence (more 
or less overlooked hitherto) which seems to point to yet another 
publication. On April 6, 1714, as already mentioned, Charles Gildon 
published an anonymous ‘play’ called A New Rehearsal, or Bays the 
Younger, which contains what seems to have been a quite gratuitous 
attack on Pope and his friend Rowe, the playwright, and which, in 
consequence, is probably the original cause of Pope’s subsequent 
resentment against its author. Amongst other things, Pope is grossly 
caricatured in the play as ‘Sawney Dapper,’ an absurd little poet 
who is held up to ridicule for his pretentious claim to a knowledge 
of Greek and an ability to translate Homer. Pope is also—by the 
mouth of that caricature—made to confess that he himself had 
actually written Wycherley’s panegyric, To my Friend, Mr. Pope, on 
his Pastorals.! Here is offence enough, one might suppose, for any 
reprisals; and, incidentally, here is also a probable explanation of 
the curious way in which Wycherley’s name (mentioned also else- 
where in the play) has been caught up into the Pope-Gildon-Addison 
imbroglio in Spence’s report of Pope’s conversation. 

A New Rehearsal not only fills the part as regards subject-matter 
and author, but its early date and its mention of Wycherley together 
remove the only obstacle Professor Sherburn? could find to the 
acceptance of Pope’s account of the ‘Atticus’ lines. Only in one smal! 
detail does its identification with Gildon’s ‘thing’ seem to call for 
some explanation ; and that is, that it does not contain any obvious 
abuse of Pope’s ‘relations.’ It is not unlikely, however, that, when 
describing these events to Spence, after an interval of some twenty 
busy years, Pope simply forgot for the moment, either which 
particular ‘thing’ of Gildon’s had ridiculed his father, or the date of 
its publication. All the other evidence available, not to mention the 
absence of any probable—or even possible—alternative publication 
by Gildon before or during 1715, suggests that this was the abuse of 
which Pope complained. 

But with all the New Rehearsal’s provocation of Pope, it is question- 
able whether, in 1715, Gildon would have achieved dishonourable 
mention in this immortal rebuke of Addison, if he had only been 
content to be the first of the pamphleteers to damn Pope’s great 
translation before it was written; but the offending pamphlet was 


1 Poetical Miscellanies: The Sixth Part, 1709, p. 253. 
2 Sherburn, op. cit., p. 147. 
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reissued with a new title-page,! once, if not twice, during that 
critical summer of 1715. How could all the persecution of the 
preceding twelve months not be recalled to Pope’s mind when he 
heard the gossip of the youthful Lord Warwick (not the staidest 
or most reliable of young men about town). And if the gossip was 
true only so far as it mirrored Addison’s antipathy to Pope, and 
if money had ever been known to pass from Addison, the leader of 
the Whig literary party, to Gildon, an occasional writer for the Whig 
party, for services rendered (no matter the service)—it is conceivable 
that Pope, at such a juncture, ‘heated,’ as he says, ‘with what I had 
heard,’ genuinely accepted the whole miserable story at its face 
value, in spite of what to-day seems its inherent improbability, and 
acted accordingly. Such a natural course of events could explain 
Pope’s statement—if explanation were needed; and that such a 
course of events was also probable may be seen in a begging letter 
in the British Museum,? which was sent to Addison by Gildon but 
written by an amanuensis because of his increasing blindness. 
This document reveals Gildon actually appealing to Addison’s 
‘native generosity’ for what seems to have been occasional, if not 
habitual, ‘Releif, which Justice requires to my Sufferins,’ but whether 
from his private purse or party funds is uncertain. For although this 
letter was not written until four years later—actually, February 12, 
1719,—it does at least indicate the way in which some previous 
‘Releif,’ or payment, might have coincided more or less with the 
publication of A New Rehearsal, or some other pamphlet attacking 
Pope, and might all unmaliciously have been thus misrepresented by 
young Warwick’s gossip. 

Yet another indication of Gildon’s venality in this affair is supplied 
by Pope’s notorious lampoon on Curll, the piratical publisher: A Full 
and True Account of a . . . Revenge by Poison, On the Body of Mr. 
Edmund Curll, in which Gildon is asserted to have received extra 
payment expressly to abuse Pope in this very pamphlet, A New 
Rehearsal.3 Pope’s lampoon was published at the end of March, 1716, 
not improbably about the time that he dispatched the warning letter, 
with the ‘subjoined’ satire, to Addison. If, therefore, in March, 1716, 
_ * Remarks on Mr. Rowe’s Tragedy of the Lady Jane Gray. The Remarks, amount- 
ing to no more than a dozen pages which are prefixed to this reissue of A New 
Rehearsal, was published on May 14, 1715, according to The Post Boy; and a 
— Edition’ was announced as ‘just publish’d’ in The Weekly Packet, July 


* B. M. MS. Eg. 1971, ff. 33-34. 
* Pope’s Prose Works, ed. N. Ault, 1, p. 263. 
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Pope could state in prose that Gildon’s pen had been purchasable 
two years previously, it follows that the much discussed phrase, ‘his 
venal pen,’ could have appeared in a poetical allusion to the same 
incident, written, so it seems, only a little earlier than the prose, 
namely, in ‘ the first sketch of my satire on Addison.’ As a matter 
of fact, it actually does appear in the Welbeck transcript given above, 
which is apparently the earliest surviving version of the satire. 

But although in Pope’s account of the satire Gildon alone is singled 
out for blame (apart, that is, from Addison), in the satire itself John 
Dennis, the critic, stands pilloried beside him, and consequently 
demands a word at this place. The story of the famous quarrel 
between Pope and the old critic has been recently retold more than 
once ;! and there is now no doubt that Pope’s rapier was ever ready 
to answer Dennis’s bludgeon, though thrust and blow cannot to- 
day be always related to each other with certainty. Thus Pope’s 
lamentable thrust at his old enemy’s poverty may be nothing more 
than a part-payment of old scores—a return for blows of a much 
greater brutality. But, seeing that the occasion of the satire was 
primarily the translation of the J/iad and Addison’s dubious activities 
in connexion with it, and that Gildon’s crime was connected with 
the same sorry business, it is reasonable to suppose that Dennis— 
the only other person named in the early versions—had likewise 
sinned in some way against Pope’s great translation. No attack by 
Dennis on that work, however, has been found earlier than the 7rue 
Character of Mr. Pope, above mentioned, in which he almost cer- 
tainly had a hand, and in which, after making some derogatory 
remarks about Pope’s Jiiad, he (or another) promises to publish 
proofs of them at some future date. To this statement, Pope, in his 
copy of A True Character, has added a marginal note in his own 
hand, recognizing Dennis’s authorship in these words: ‘As he did y* 
next y* in his Remarks on Homer.’ It is, therefore, a not unlikely 
conjecture that Dennis, who heavy-footedly had trampled on each 
major poetical work of Pope’s as it came out,? and who was as big a 
bully in speech as in print, had given vent to some typical Dennisian 
‘remark’ about the Jiiad by word of mouth (‘If Dennis raves and rails 
in furious Pet’); and that Pope heard of it in due course, and straight- 


? G. Sherburn, op. cit., chap. 1v; and The Prose Works, ed. N. Ault, 1, pp. xi- 
xxxiii. 

? Dennis wrote: Reflections Critical and Satyrical upon . .. An Essay upon 
Criticism; Remarks upon Mr. Pope’s Rate of the Lock; Two Letters concerning 
py soul Forest, and the Temple of Fame ; and Remarks upon Mr. Pope’s Translation 
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way popped him into the imperishable amber of his verse alongside 
Gildon, harmlessly there to rail and rave for ever. 

It is, however, just possible, perhaps, that the allusion to Dennis 
was added to ‘the first sketch’ at some date after May 31, 1716; that 
is, after the publication of A True Character. The suggestion is 
quite warrantable; for if there is one thing beyond question, it is 
that Pope touched and retouched his portrait of Addison from time 
to time in tireless revision. Consequently, any alterations or additions 
could have been indistinguishably incorporated in the poem at any 
stage between ‘the first sketch’ of 1715 and the first printed text of 
1722. Indeed, three of the four contemporary manuscript texts 
known to the writer (war conditions have made the fourth! 
temporarily inaccessible) differ not only from each other but from 
the printed texts also. For instance, it seems certain? that the Harleian 
transcript at Welbeck Abbey—now recorded and printed for the 
first time3—preserves what is probably the oldest surviving text, if 
not actually ‘the first sketch’ sent to Addison; while, on the other 
hand, the Longleat manuscript, which is in Pope’s autograph, just 
as certainly represents his latest revision of the poem in its original 
short form of thirty lines. But revision by no means ceased with 
publication, and the subsequent developments of the Addison 
portrait must be noted in passing. After at least four appearances in 
print between 1722 and 1726, each differing from the others, the 
poem was suddenly expanded (by additions not materially affecting 
the Addison portrait) to sixty-eight lines in “The Last Volume’ of 
the Swift-Pope Miscellanies; 1727[-8], where it was printed and 
acknowledged—though only indirectly—by Pope for the first time. 
The poem again received considerable modifications and interpola- 
tions when it came to be inserted in the Epistle to Arbuthnot in 1734, 
in which place ‘Atticus’ was first substituted for ‘Addison’ (or 
‘A——n’) in the last line of the previous texts. Later still, the 
‘Miscellanies’ version was further corrected on its appearance in the 
1742 edition, and was thus the last text to pass through Pope’s hands. 

To turn now to the more pleasing aspect of the Pope-Addison 
relationship: the encomium of Addison, quoted above, has 
unfortunately been too often excluded from earlier discussions of the 


* B. M. MS. Harl. 7316. 
? As the present writer shows in his forthcoming volume of Pope’s Miscellaneous 
Poems (‘The Twickenham Edition,’ vol. vi). 
At the head of this article. The MS. was brought to the writer’s notice by 
Mr. Francis Needham ; and has been transcribed with the kind permission of His 
Grace the Duke of Portland. 
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problem, to the consequent distortion, if not actual misrepresentation, 
of the truth. And even when admitted, the uncertainty about the 
occasion and date of the epistle itself has made possible, if not 
encouraged, the most extraordinary statements about them, from 
those of Mist’s Mr. ‘W. A.’ down to, and conspicuously including, 
the remarks of Elwin and Courthope.! Thus, as the troubled year, 
1715, is one of the dates ascribed to the epistle, and as it would appear 
highly improbable that the satire and the eulogy derive from the 
same period, like two sides of the same medal, it is obvious that the 
‘Atticus’ aspect of the problem cannot be settled without first reaching 
some reasonable solution of the difficulties presented by the epistle. 

This, at the outset, is made easier by the discovery of an early text 
hitherto unrecorded and unknown. Addison’s Works, in which this 
epistle has been thought to have first appeared in print, was published 
on October 2, 1721.2 But it is now certain that the poem had been 
previously published in an edition (probably pirated) of Pope’s 
Works, ‘Printed by T. J. for the Company,’ and dated 1720. A copy 
of this little known book is now to be found both in the Bodleian and 
the British Museum, and in both copies the epistle occupies the last 
two leaves; and as these leaves have consecutive pagination and 
signatures with the rest of the book, and display the same printer’s 
ornament, there can be no question that they belong to, and were 
issued with, these copies. Professor Griffith, however, lists a copy® 
lacking these leaves; which would seem to suggest that there were 
two issues of the book in the same year, one with and one without the 
Epistle to Addison. 

Pope himself made different statements at different times about the 
date of the epistle : 

(i) In the ‘Appendix’ of all the editions and issues of the ‘Variorum’ 
Dunciad in 1729, Pope included a page of which the heading and 
first few lines run thus: 

‘A List oF ALL ouR AUTHOR’s GENUINE WorKS. 

The Works of Mr. Alexander Pope . . . 1717. This Edition contains 

whatsoever is his, except these few following, which have been written 

Inscription to Dr. Parnel’s Poems; To the . . . Earl of Oxford... . 

Verses on Mr. Addison’s Treatise of Medals, first printed after his 

death in Mr. Tickel’s Edition of his Works. 

Epitaphs: On the . . .” 

1 E. C., 11, p. 201. 


* The date was announced in The Post Boy, September 26-28, 1721. 
Alexander Pope: A Bibliography, 1. i, p. 95. 
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(ii) Six years later, in various editions of his Works in 1735, Pope 
added a note to the Epistle to Addison, stating: “This was written in 
1715, at which time Mr. Addison intended to publish his Book of 
Medals. It was some time before he was Secretary of State.’ 

(iii) To the foregoing note, Pope, in 1739 and in later editions, 
appended the further statement: ‘. . . but not printed till Mr. 
Tickel’s Edition of his works in 1720, at which time the Verses on 
Mr. Craggs which conclude this Epistle were added.’ 

(iv) The editions of the Works which first saw the expanded note 
(no. iii, above), saw also a new note appended to the Epistle to Fervas, 
which reads: “This Epistle, and the two following [to Miss Blount], 
were written some years before the rest [#.e. before the Epistles to 
Addison, Craggs, Oxford, and Arbuthnot, and the Ethic Epistles], 
and originally printed in 1717.’ Thus, as the Epistle to Fervas could 
not possibly have been written before 1713, and almost certainly not 
until the close of that year, ‘some years’ should mean that the Epistle 
to Addison must be later than 1715. 

As with other poems of Pope’s which present the same problem 
of variously ascribed dates, the solution would seem to be found in 
his methods of composition, which allowed longer or shorter periods 
of time to elapse, not only between the first draft and the corrected 
version, but also—as he frequently pointed out—between the writing 
of different parts of the same poem (such as Windsor Forest, The Rape 
of the Lock, The Dunciad, and The Epistle to Arbuthnot—to name only 
the best-known examples). It is probable, therefore, that Pope was 
not intentionally untruthful or misleading in his varying statements 
about this poem, simply because when he made them he was thinking 
chiefly of one or other of the separate parts, of which it seems to have 
been composed. 

Thus the first half of the Epistle to Addison,! which is not even in 
epistolary form since it is not addressed to anyone, and which has no 
mention of, or allusion to, Addison, might well have been first 
sketched out as an impersonal poem on classical antiquities with 
special reference to coins and medals, as early as the stated year, 
1715. Indeed, its beginnings not improbably date a little earlier, for 
the followingreasons. First, it was during 1713 and 1714—that is, con- 
temporaneously with the commencement of the work on his transla- 
tion of Homer—that Pope’s interests took so decided a bent towards 
antiquarianism. This is clearly demonstrated by the Epistle to Fervas, 


* That is, lines 1-44, omitting the passage (Il. 5-10) first added in 1726. 
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written towards the end of 1713, and Martinus Scriblerus, discussed, 
projected, and tosomeextent drafted at the meetings of the ‘Scriblerus 
Club’ in the first half of 1714; both of which have much in common 
in subject and phrase with the Epistle to Addison, and especially the 
section under discussion. Secondly, while it is difficult—in the light 
of the foregoing pages—to imagine any friendly intercourse between 
Pope and Addison for some months before and after the publication 
of the first volume of the J/iad (or, in other words, at any time during 
the troubled year 1715), their previous relations, though never very 
cordial, are known to have been amicable enough for ordinary social 
intercourse; and they used to meet freelyand frequently in the popular 
coffee-houses and elsewhere. In the summer of 1713 Addison took 
over temporary control of The Guardian while Steele was away 
electioneering! ; Pope was contributing to the paper at that time and 
must have seen the ‘Essay’ on Medals which Addison wrote and 
included in the issue of July the first. It may, therefore, have been 
this essay which quickened, if indeed it did not awaken, Pope’s 
interest in these relics of the antique world; and with this sub- 
ject occupying both their minds in 1713-14, that would appear to 
be the most likely time for Addison to have shown Pope the manu- 
script of his Dialogues on Medals, which had been begun as far back 
as 1702, and which Pope unquestionably saw before it was printed 
in 1721. Again, it would seem to be about this time that Addison 
spoke to Pope of publishing his Dialogues, though the actual publica- 
tion may have been planned for 1715, as Pope states. What seems like 
a hint at this project of Addison’s (hitherto discounted as another of 
Pope’s misstatements), has recently been found in a book, entitled, 
The Knowledge of Medals . . . Written by a Nobleman of France. 
Made English by an Eminent Hand. The Second Edition. To which 
ts added, An Essay concerning The Error in Distributing Modern 
Medals. By Joseph Addison, Esq., 1715, where a reprint of Addison’s 
‘Guardian’ essay in its last pages ends with the following note: 


An Eminent Writer assures us, that Mr. Addison has not a little applied 
himself to the Study of Medals; the Mystical Meaning of whose Reverses 
he has explain’d in a Work well worthy to be made Publick, and which it 
is hoped he will soon oblige the World with. 


This book, originally published in 1697, republished on February 22, 
1714,2 and, with Addison’s essay included for the first time, again 


 Pope’s Prose Works, 1, pp. xx, xxvii. 
® According to The Evening Post. 
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on August 6, 1715,! is further evidence that an interest in classical 
antiquities was growing more general as the new century progressed. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to find that this section of the Epistle 
to Addison does not entirely derive either from that author’s Dialogues 
or his Essay on Medals; as is shown by the fact that Pope includes 
much detail not found in either. (For instance, in lines 26-30, of the 
six or more verifiable coins alluded to by Pope, only the first one, 
bearing the inscription ‘Judza Capta,’ is mentioned by Addison.) 

The next section of the Epistle (lines 45-62) is that in which 
Addison is addressed and perhaps excessively praised—lines, there- 
fore, which could not possibly have been written by Pope, either 
during the time when Addison was disparaging his translation of the 
Iliad and promoting that of his rival, Tickell, or until sufficient time 
afterwards had elapsed for the resultant soreness in Pope’s mind to 
have healed: for even in the winter of 1716-17, he was still feeling 
resentful enough to allude to the Addison-Tickell conspiracy in 
Sandys’ Ghost. Hence, agreeably to the poet’s assertion in the 
Dunciad, 1729, this encomiastic section of the epistle (not to mention 
the conclusion) was in all probability not written until after the 
publication of The Works of Mr. Alexander Pope on June 3, 1717 ;? 
another reason being, that, had the epistle been so near completion 
earlier, it was too important a poem to have escaped inclusion in that 
magnificent volume. At the other extreme, as these lines were 
obviously written before Addison’s death, they cannot be later than 
June 1719. 

The final section of the poem (lines 63~72) is devoted to some- 
body else entirely—Mr. ‘Secretary’ Craggs. This seemingly strange 
conclusion of an epistle to Addison appears hitherto to have 
been generally accepted by readers in the belief that Pope was 
somehow commemorating the deaths of two friends in the same 
poem. But even that unsatisfactory explanation is no longer tenable; 
because, since the discovery of the above-mentioned early text, it is 
certain that at least Craggs was not dead when these lines were first 
printed; and, seeing that Pope addresses Addison, in line 63, not 
as one evoking a recently disembodied spirit, but as one man to 
another—‘Then shall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine)’—it is 
quite as certain that Addison also was alive when it was written. 
The ‘intrusion’ of Craggs into this epistle can at last be explained 
by the facts that Addison was not only alive when these lines were 


* According to The Post Boy. * Announced in The Daily Courant. 
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penned, but was actively planning a collected edition of his Works 
with Tickell’s assistance; and that he had not only arranged for it 
by June 4, 1719, but had actually written its ‘Dedication,’ in which 
he‘ publicly bequeathes’ his ‘writings’ to his and Pope’s mutual friend, 
Craggs. Unquestionably, Pope must have learnt this from one or 
other of them; whereupon he composed this conclusion to be added 
to the epistle (already in existence and possibly intended to accom- 
pany the Dialogues) in the knowledge that that treatise, as part of 
Addison’s Works, would now first appear in print under Craggs’s 
egis. (The accident that, in 1727, Pope found it possible, by a small 
alteration introducing the word ‘wept,’ to convert the last six lines 
into an epitaph on Craggs, has, of course, nothing to do with the date 
of the original lines.) 

The last stage in the composition of the Epistle to Addison was not 
reached until 1726, when a further six lines were added near the 
beginning (lines 5-10); and these are the only lines it is safe to say 
Addison never saw. It thus appears at last possible that Pope’s various 
statements about the date of the epistle can be clarified to this extent: 
that although, when applied to the poem as a whole, they are 
obviously contradictory, they are, to a great extent and all unex- 
pectedly, correct when applied to its various parts. Thus, the first 
part was written not later than 1715 (statement no. ii, above); the 
second part was written between 1717 and 1719 (no. i); the third 
part was literally added in 1720 to the epistle already written (no. iii) ; 
and, lastly, the poem as a whole was in fact first printed in 1720 as 
claimed, though ‘Mr. Tickel’s Edition’ was not published until 
1721 (no. iii). 

When all the foregoing facts concerning Pope’s two poems, thesatire 
and the epistle, are considered, it will be seen that his account to 
Spence of the early history of the satire, could have been, and pro- 
bably was, on the whole and in intention, true—bating, perhaps, some 
natural lapses of memory about events then nearly twenty years old.! 
Certainly nothing has been found seriously to contradict it; and 
certainly it is nearer to the truth than is the tradition of his treacherous 
and unprovoked attack on Addison, which obtained for some two 
hundred years. That the satire was Pope’s reaction to Addison’s 
dubious attitude and activities in the long-drawn-out ‘Battle of the 
Ikad,’ cannot now seriously be contested on the known evidence, or 
that it was sketched out at some time between June 1715 and May 


} The account occurs in the section dated 1734-36. 
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1716; that is, after the publication of the rival Addison-sponsored 
translation and before Addison’s initial attempt to propitiate Pope 
in the Freeholder. Between those two dates the order of events is 
unfortunately sparsely documented; but it would appear that after 
Pope’s accumulated resentment had found relief in a satirical sketch 
of Addison’s character, he put it on one side for a time, and nothing 
more happened, until he heard ‘one day’ from Lord Warwick that 
Addison had in effect hired Gildon to attack him. Whether the report 
was true, and whether the ‘thing’ in which the attack was made can 
now be identified, have strictly no bearing on the argument. The 
important point about Warwick’s gossip is that Pope believed it, and, 
incensed beyond measure, promptly sent Addison the first sketch 
of the satire with an accompanying letter warning him of what ‘he 
could an he would.’ But whatever the particular course of events 
may have been between June 1715 and the following May, the 
evidence is indisputable that Addison, for some unrevealed reason 
that greatly puzzled his friends at Button’s, suddenly changed his 
attitude towards Pope—the first effects of which are seen in his 
public praise of Pope’s translation on May 17, 1716, and, not less 
significantly, in Burnet’s surprise at his volte-face. Thereafter, until 
he died ‘about three years after,’ Addison used Pope ‘very civilly’— 
according to Pope’s own statement. 

But what Pope failed to mention in his account is that, for his 
part, he met Addison’s attempts at conciliation more than half way, 
and not only withheld the satire from immediate publication, but, 
when the last soreness had passed away, at some date between June 
1717 and June 1719, wrote in lavish praise of his quondam enemy, in 
a ‘full-dress’ epistle to him, which he allowed to be published in 1720. 
Later still, three and a half years after Addison’s death, Pope’s 
satirical lines on him crept anonymously into print in The St. James's 
Journal for December 15, 1722, and apparently aroused no attention 
or comment whatever. In the Journal the satire was introduced in the 
postscript of a letter about other matters, in these words: ‘P.S. The 
following Lines have been in good Reputation here, and are now sub- 
mitted to Publick Censure.’ The letter itself is dated ‘Button’s, 
12 Decemb. 1722,’ and is signed ‘Dorimant.’ On this evidence alone 
it has been suggested that ‘Dorimant’ is one of Pope’s pseudonyms; 
this signature, however, was a popular one at the time and for long 
afterwards; it is found in the newspapers from 1722 to 1730, 
appended to numerous letters and articles with which there is not 

29 
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the least evidence or reason to suppose that Pope had any connexion. 
It is not known who was responsible for that first publication of the 
satire; but for some months previously the poem was being handed 
about in manuscript, to judge from Bishop Atterbury’s letter to Pope 
(February 26, 1722)! asking for a copy of it; and from the fact that 
the transcript found among Lord Oxford’s papers at Welbeck— 
which, as previously stated, differs from the printed version—is 
endorsed in the Earl’s autograph ‘1722.’ This private circulation 
clearly shows that the poem could have been sent to the Fournal 
without its author’s knowledge or consent; it likewise explains how 
Curll—who was certainly responsible for the next three reprints of 
it, and who was the first to reveal its author’s name—could have 
obtained his copy, which also differs not a little from both the 
Welbeck manuscript and the first printed text. 

Lastly may be mentioned the fact that Pope never publicly 
acknowledged or printed the satire until the longer text was authorita- 
tively published by him in “The Last Volume’ of his and Swift's 
Miscellanies, as mentioned above; in the Preface of which he owned 
it for the first time (though only by implication) in a sort of semi- 
apology to Addison, thus : 

In regard to two Persons only, we wish our Raillery, though ever so 
tender, or Resentment, though ever so just, had not been indulged. We 
speak of Sir John Vanbrugh . . ., and of Mr. Addison, whose Name 
deserves all Respect from every Lover of Learning. 

There remains Pope’s last reference to Addison, which also should 
be noted in this connexion, both because of its importance as the 
utterance of his latter years, and because it unalterably sets the 
balance of generosity heavily in his favour. It is found in the Epistle to 
Augustus, 1737, where, after speaking of the poets of ‘Charles’s 
days,’ he proceeds to contrast with them those of his own time, 
beginning with Addison: 

And in our [days] (excuse some Courtly stains) 

No whiter page than Addison remains. 

He, from the taste c>scene reclaims our Youth, 

And sets the Passions on the side of Truth; 

Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 

And pours each human Virtue in the heart. 
From all of which it will perhaps appear, that—apart from the later 
poems, the Satires, Moral Essays, and so forth, where the genre not 
only permits but postulates a freedom of reference—it is not always 

1 E. C., 1x, p. 39. 
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necessary either to condemn Pope’s irritability when on occasion he 
seems to attack someone with rhyme but without reason, or to allude 
to the inferiority complex of a cripple psychology to explain or excuse 
it. In such cases, research has generally revealed that what may 
appear an unjustifiable attack was really of the nature of reprisal or 
punishment for injuries received, or believed to have been received. 
And though this settling of old scores in the lusty Old Testament 
manner may not be the loftiest morality conceivable, it is at least a 
step in the right direction. For so, Pope may begin to lose some of that 
diabolic malignity with which popular legend still reproaches him, 
and at the end of two centuries of misrepresentation come to be 
recognized as tolerably human after all. 








THE TEXT OF TROLLOPE’S PHINEAS REDUX: 
A REJOINDER 


By GavIN BoNE 


It is to be doubted whether Dr. Chapman, in his article on Phineas 
Redux, has not in fact gone further than his programme, which was 
‘to submit evidence that Trollope was a careless or at least a fallible 
proofreader’. Certainly some of these conjectures deal with misprints. 
Very well. But Dr. Chapman goes beyond this. He often seems to 
take as likely, or possible, or conceivable misprints, what seem to me 
to be ordinary specimens of Trollope’s careless writing. We know 
from Dr. Chapman himself of Trollope’s hastiness as a writer. 
Surely Dr. Chapman should have added that this fact makes neces- 
sary the most extreme caution in conjecture. 

In dealing with a very consistent and careful author it might be 
possible to say, ‘He cannot have written this—knowing his mind as | 
do I can assert that he really wrote, or intended to write, that’. So 
saying, however, we class ourselves (unless we are very careful) with 
editors like Pope or Bentley in his Paradise Lost, and with all those 
who are bitten with a desire to improve their authors by a display of 
taste. And Trollope, particularly, is not consistent enough as a writer 
to make conjectural emendations of the more delicate sort advisable. 
An author, after all, must keep to a certain level if the editor is to 
make progress by altering him where his sentences seem to fail. Take 
this instance: Mr. Maule senior ‘had ill-used his wife and had con- 
tinued a long-continued liaison with a complaisant friend’ (I. 222). 
The man who could write that (and Dr. Chapman, I think, believes 
that Trollope did write it) could write a large number of the sentences 
complained of here. ‘Trollope’, as Dr. Chapman reminds us, ‘is often 
shocking’. Trollope wrote, I am convinced (and not only wrote but 
meant to write), ‘the gist of the expression expressed’ (1.86). Trollope 
could write badly, though Trollope is a good writer. This is too play- 
ful, perhaps, to be really bad ; however, it is not to be admired :— 

1 Review of English Studies, ye 1941, pp. 184-92. 
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‘No doubt she wore a chignon ; but if so she wore it with the special 
view of being in no degree remarkable in reference to her headdress’ 
I. 184). 

: — of his oddities is to write sentences at times quite against 
English idiom—for instance, ‘there is twice more jealousyamong men 
than among women’ (I. 398). The English for ‘twice more’ is ‘twice 
as much’. Did a lady ever say ‘I don’t feel to hate him’? (II. 276). And 
this is clumsy: ‘an affected stateliness cannot support itself but for a 
moment’ (I. 385). Better would be ‘can . . . only’. These are simply 
bad sentences. They may be pilloried by the literary critic with 
theories about style, but for the textual critic to point them out seems 
merely a parlour game of no practical importance. Let us be practical, 
as textual critics above all ought to be. I suppose Dr. Chapman would 
not, when it came to the point, print a text of Trollope with improve- 
ments of this sort. 

Dr. Chapman is really dealing with four different things. First, he 
notes some errors which, as a matter of fact, are only to be found in 
the World’s Classics edition. Secondly, he has detected many mis- 
prints taken over by the World’s Classics from the first edition. These, 
now that they have been pointed out, should be corrected without 
notice in any future edition of Trollope. Thirdly, there are passages 
where the text of the book is inconsistent with itself (e.g. in calling 
Lady Laura Kennedy by her maiden name of Standish). This is the 
kind of error which would be noticed by a capable proofreader. To 
my mind such errors should be corrected by a future editor of 
Trollope, but notice should be given. But when Trollope mentions a 
clue in the murder case and then forgets it, the editor can do nothing. 
Fourthly, there are passages where Trollope writes sentences which 
are loose, obscure or flat. There you have your author, and nothing 
can be done. 

Let us consider how some of the suggestions of Dr. Chapman 
strike a fresh eye. Many, of course, were very tentative. 


I.19 There had been passages in their first lives which people cannot forget. 
This refers to the period of the former novel Phineas Finn, to which 
Phineas Redux is a sequel. Dr. Chapman says, ‘Perhaps first for 
former (i.e. the lives of Phineas and Chiltern before Phineas dis- 
appeared into the Irish fog at the end of Phineas Finn) may stand ; 
if it is wrong, I think of no better substitute than joint’. On this I 
should say that first not only may but must stand. If Trollope were 
pursuing elegance at this period of his life (instead of pursuing 
foxes) he might have searched for something better; but Trollope 
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put first because it was the first word that came into his head. Here 
is a good example of my fourth class. 
House, as Dr. Chapman says, should be house. An ordinary house is 
meant, not the House of Commons. However, the mistake is simply 
that of the World’s Classics edition—an example of my first class of 
error. The first edition (2 vols. 1874) reads house. Dr. Chapman, 
owing to an illness, had to rely on the World’s Classics text. It is 
good, but not supernatural. It makes such mistakes as the Court or 
Queen’s Bench (1. 208) where 1874 reads Court of . . . It obscures a 
point that may be of historical interest in its common practice of 
printing Liberal and conservative with capitals. Without authority it 
alters FitzGibbon to Fitzgibbon, Konigstein to Kénigstein. (At this 
ip mf the way, it might have altered Callender to Callander 
- Tor). 
the consternation felt among Mr. Daubeny’s friends was infinitely 
greater than that which fell among his enemies. Dr. Chapman says: 
‘Consternation may fall, like a thunderbolt. But the balance is 
wrong ; one should expect the more picturesque term to be applied 
to oat panic. Possibly that felt, or that which was felt, or what 
’, Now here it is to be noted that Dr. Chapman does not 
=< propose felt for fell, an easy change, but has to alter the 
whole phrase, and search for another. This makes it improbable 
that Trollope wrote anything but fell. 
Lady Laura, distraite, writes that her father, exiled in Dresden, 
. He reads the English papers, and talks of English 
parties, is driven out, and eats his dinner, and sleeps’. Dr. Chapman 
comments: ‘I do not think parties can be social occasions, and | 
doubt if political parties can be meant, unless the has dropped out 
before English; there were only two parties. If a correction is 
needed, politics is easy’. To this I would rejoin, first, that the 
English parties is bad in rhythm, as it would be too much like the 
English papers just before. Next, that it is a simplification of English 
history to suppose that, until the rise of Labour, only two parties 
existed. The Irish through most of the nineteenth century acted as 
a party and were thought of as a party. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
when he appeared, was called the Fourth Party not the Third. In 
this novel itself we have Mr. Turnbull (the Radicals ?). Or perhaps 
the Earl was talking of the time not so long before when the Peelites 
were a party. Further, we must remember that a woman is writing. 
As Trollope and all men interested in politics know, women are 
unsound on parties—never have made good party men and never 
will. You cannot trust them to have a sound understanding of the 
system, and vagueness is natural to them. Lastly, Trollope himself 
uses party vaguely: “There was no opposing party in the House 
Tard) enough to get a vote against them’ (The Prime Minister, 
. 418). 


I. 75-6 Let us have the whole conversation. Lord Chiltern has been trying 


to get out of Miss Palliser whether she and Maule are in love :-— 
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I, 136 


I. 146 


I. 149 


‘There is nothing in it, then?’ 

‘Nothing at all.’ 

‘Honour bright ?” 

‘Oh,—honour as bright as it ever is in such matters as these.’ 

‘I am sorry for that,—very sorry.’ 

‘Why so, Lord Chiltern?’ 

‘Because if you were engaged to him I thought that perhaps you 
might have induced him to ride a little less forward.’ 

‘Lord Chiltern,’ said Miss Palliser, seriously; ‘I will never again 
speak to you a word on any subject except hunting.’ 

Dr. Chapman’s comment on the last sentence is : ‘Miss Palliser’s 
thoughts were serious enough, but her tone was that of banter. I 
think she said “Lord Chiltern! Seriously, I will never” etc.’ But as I 
understand it, Miss Palliser really is in love with Maule. And 
Chiltern’s ‘sorry’ she takes seriously. She says ‘Why so?’ hoping for 
support from him. But he disgusts her by replying ‘if you were 
engaged to him’ [you could prevent him mauling the hounds]. She 
says then, in effect, “You are only fit to talk about hunting’, and she 
means what she says. I cannot detect the tone of banter. 

‘cemented action is no doubt possible of a body of politicians; but 
probably Trollope wrote concerted’. But O.E.D. gives three 
examples of cement used of allies or cliques. It is not by any means 
unknown. And in The Prime Minister Trollope talks of ‘cementing 
the coalition’. (World’s Classics, I. 320.) 

‘As for Planty Pall, he and I belong so essentially to different orders 
of things, that we can hardly be reckoned as being both men’. Dr. 
Chapman remarks: ‘Lord Chiltern is not saying that the heir to a 
dukedom and the heir to an earldom are in different social orders, 
but that their characters and habits are different ; one cares only for 
decimal coinage, the other only for foxes. Perhaps things should be 
beings’. 

I cannot see the least force in this objection ; to me, the text seems 
in perfect order. The reader can judge. 

Lord Chiltern asks his wife why she had refused him so often. ‘J 
don’t know. I never could tell. It wasn’t that I didn’t dote upon you, 
and think about you, and feel quite sure that there never could be any 
other one than you’. Dr. Chapman says :—‘Think, following dote, is 
deplorable anti-climax; dream would do, but does not seem 
graphically probable. Could it be sigh?’ Again, I cannot see the 
force of the comment. Ask a playwright whether the unexpectedly 
mild think wouldn’t come in well, with an affectionate pettiness, 
after dote. As for sigh, that will turn it to sentimentality. 


1.165-6 Two roads intersected each on the middle of Copperhouse Common. 


I. 225 


Certainly, as Dr. Chapman says, other is required after each. A use- 
ful example of class II. 

Mr. Maule senior is said by Dr. Chapman to be barely on speaking 
terms with his son. This is an exaggeration. Trollope says that ‘they 
were on amicable terms’. When Mr. Maule senior says, ‘ You didn’t 
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come home merely to smoke’, the word home may be complained of 
(since father and son had separate establishments), but it is the habit 
of fathers to forget that their sons are no longer children. 

not is required, as Dr. Chapman observes. This is another misprint 
of the World’s Classics edition, and another example of class I. 

‘A wife may be excused for having a mad husband’. As Dr. Chapman 
points out, Lady Laura’s offence was to run away from her mad 
husband. Leaving for having is both ingenious and plausible. 

‘He cannot bear to think that my position should be withheld from me 
by Mr. Kennedy while I have done nothing wrong’. The grievance, as 
Dr. Chapman says, is that Kennedy ‘had appropriated his wife’s 
£40,000’. But I cannot agree that fortune would be an improvement 
on position. Of course Lady Laura means fortune, but she says 
position because it is a more delicate way of referring to her ‘horrid 


money’. 
The trouble here is simply due to the World’s Classics edition. The 
edition of 1874 reads:— .. . the Duke of St. Bungay, who had for 


years past been ‘the Duke’ when liberal administrations were discussed, 
and the same duke, whom we know so well . . . Trollope, it is clear, 
meant to distinguish the latter duke (who is no less than our old 
friend Omnium) by printing him without any ceremonious capital 
letter. Capitals are reserved for the new arrival, the Duke of St. 
Bungay. Cf. I 430, where ed. 1874 reads our own special duke. 

one person said to another, as they sat together at their club. Certainly 
it must be parson not person as Dr. Chapman says. From the context 
they are clerics. 


1.391 1. 17 Another error of the World’s Classics, Ed. 1874 reads correctly 


I. 408 


II. 25 


had for has. 

“You're going to be Privy Seal, and to work just the same as ever at 
those horrible two farthings’. The Duchess is jeering at her husband 
who has a wonderful scheme for a decimal coinage with five 
farthings to the penny. Dr. Chapman wants to read five for two. 
But does not the Duchess make the mistake on purpose? She is one 
of those women, common in books, whom their authors wish to 
make wayward and charming, but only succeed in making tiresome. 
The reader’s sympathy will be with the duke, to whom the duchess 
is systematically rude. She tells him, for instance, in II 192 that he, 
who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, will do for an under- 
secretaryship. Here she is showing him that his scheme has im- 
pressed the public so little that even his wife can’t remember how 
many farthings there ought to be. 

and equally, of course, Madame Goesler did the same. Trollope means 
‘similarly, likewise’, and his ‘equally’ conveys no more than that. 
It is ae usage, but the punctuation (in spite of Dr. Chapman) 
is right. 


II. 123 Trollope’s phrase anxious of [doing something] is unusual, as Dr. 


hapman points out. The usual phrase is ‘anxious to do something’. 
But Trollope does have phrases here and there which are contrary 
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to present-day usage and probably even to the usage of his own day. 
I have quoted some above. Notice also his favourite imperative, ‘Do 
you finish your breakfast’, ‘Do you stay and dine here’, It sounds to 
me either forgotten English or stage Irish. Dr. Chapman finds no 
example of anxious of in O.E.D. after the eighteenth century. The 
same is true of Do you (imperative), for O.E.D. has nothing after 
Defoe, Colonel Jack (Do, vb. 30a). But of course O.E.D. cannot 
include every example of every usage in English literature. 

II. 189 ‘Lord Cantrip is my friend, almost as warmly as are you; but the 
country would not have missed the ribbon from the breast of Lord 
Cantrip’. The old Duke (St. Bungay) is sympathizing with the 
young duke (Omnium) on the occasion when Cantrip gets the Garter 
which was, in most people’s opinion, due to Omnium. Dr. Chapman 
says: “The warmth of the Old Duke’s friendship for Lord Cantrip 
. . . is not relevant; the argument is that the Duke of Omnium 
is entitled to the Garter in virtue of his dukedom and his wealth. I 
submit that warmly is a corruption of worthy (and, with less con- 
fidence, would rewrite the sentence thus : Lord Cantrip is, my friend, 
almost as worthy as you are . . .). The main point is that though the 
two noblemen were almost equally meritorious, there should be no 
“damned merit” about the Garter.’ To this I would rejoin: The 
warmth of the old Duke’s affection for Lord Cantrip is relevant. 
The Duke wishes to make it clear that the two candidates for the 
Garter are both his friends. Therefore, he implies, he can argue the 
rights and wrongs of the matter without letting personal preference 
for one of the men affect his judgement. The notion of merit, as Dr. 
Chapman says, is quite irrelevant. Now if we emend to almost as 
worthy we surely bring in (by the back door as it were) this notion 
of merit which is not wanted at all—even to be repudiated. 

II. 204, 206, 208, 211, 255 All these are in my opinion convincing emenda- 
tions of class II, and it does not seem necessary to go into the details 
of them again. Certainly Dr. Chapman has found in this second 
volume a very bad patch of text. To these I would add a further 
emendation which seems to me likely: He lay awake for He laid 
awake (I. 377), though it is possible that Trollope, who does not 
distinguish hung and hanged, may not distinguish lay and laid. 

II. 257 We now propose to prove that he had prepared himself with the means 
of doing so, and had done so after a fashion which is conclusive as to his 
having required the key for some guilty purpose. Dr. Chapman’s com- 
ment on this badly-written sentence is : ‘required is unobjectionable, 
but acquired would be more natural’. I cannot see it. 

Il. 278 Madame Goesler . . . had ventured to avert her face without making 
the motion apparent to her friend. Dr. Chapman says: ‘for ventured 
read contrived. I owe this correction to Sir Edward Marsh’. No 
further comment is given, but I presume that the objection to 
ventured is that, as she took care not to be noticed, she really risked 
nothing. But Trollope is being loose again—he does not mean it 
that way. He tells us that she risked the motion of her head, afraid 
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that it might be.seen. Then he wants to add ‘as a fact, she was not 
seen’, and tucks it into the same sentence by means of a loose 


without. 
II. 280 We must argue from the whole sentence : The two Dukes were there, 


and men no bigger than Laurence Fitzgibbon were forced to submit 
themselves to the benevolence of the under-sheriff. The suggestion is— 
On this last day of the trial, the two Dukes were there, and plenty 
of Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, etc., and as for men no bigger than 
Laurence Fitzgibbon, they had to fall back on the under-sheriff, 
who was responsible for the seats in the body of the hall. Dr. Chap- 
man says : ‘Fitzgibbon was not an ordinary mortal but an M.P. The 
point is that even important people now had to intrigue for seats. 
no bigger gives the wrong sense; read bigger, or no lesser?” But take 
the sentence as given above, and the difficulty disappears. Fitz- 
gibbon, though an M.P., seemed on this last day quite insignificant 
because of all the people of higher rank who had crowded in above 


IT. 308 1. 14 from foot, were for was is again simply an error of the World’s 
Classics edition. 
II. 319, 366 The suggested emendations are certainly right. 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
SHAKESPEARE’S ILLYRIA 


Hazlitt describes the setting of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night as 
‘pastoral’, and most critics have taken its milieu as a ‘land of dreams’. 
Producers, driven by the necessity of scenery and costume, have 
made the play Greek, or Venetian or vaguely Elizabethan.! The 
accepted sources of the story locate it in Naples, Genoa or Cyprus 
and Constantinople. According to Shakespeare’s text, the action 
takes place on a sea-shore and in a ‘City’ that is sufficiently ancient 
and important to have ‘memorials’ worth a traveller’s attention ;? 
and the name of this country, or city-state, is repeatedly given as 
‘Illyria’. In Henry VI, Shakespeare had referred to ‘Bargulus 
[Bardyllis] the strong Illyrian pirate’;3 and this is doubtless his 
source for the word in Twelfth Night; but Bardyllis was a con- 
temporary of Philip of Macedon; and the characters and situations 
in Shakespeare’s play are typically Renaissance. Godwin located 
Illyria on the coast-line of the Roman province of IIlyricum, 7.¢e. 
modern Dalmatia; but, as a matter of fact, ‘Illyricum’, or ‘Illyria’ 
to the Renaissance was a contemporary geographical term. A dialogue 
Concerning Dysentery and Intermittence of the Pulse, which dates 
shortly after 1550, and in which the speakers are the well-known 
physicians Amatus Lusitanus, Andreas Laguna and Barkosius, refers 
to an ‘Illyrian monk’ whom Amatus had recently cured of a malignant 
fever;5 and, in the 1573 edition of Ortelius’ atlas, the Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum, appears Illyricum, not the Roman province, but 
modern Slovenia and Croatia, a region east of Istria and stretching 
from the Adriatic coast on the southwest to include the upper 
valleys of the Rivers Save and Drave. It was bounded to the north by 
the Hapsburg duchy of Styria and the Kingdom of Hungary, to the 
east and south by Slavonia, Bosnia and Dalmatia. This region in 
Roman times was rather to the north of the province of Illyricum, but 


1 Twelfth Night, ed. Furness var., 4 n. 2 Ibid., 111, iii. 24 et seq. 

* Henry VI, Part II, 1v, i, 108. 

* See the present author, ‘Olivia’s Household,’ PMLA., xLix, 797 et seq.; and 
‘The Wooing of Olivia’, xx111, 37 et seq. 

* H. Friedenwald, ‘A Sixteenth Century Consultation’, Bull. Hist. Med., 1x, 206. 
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Constantine included it in his enlarged Diocese of Illycum. In the 
fifth century came the Ostrogoths, and in the seventh, the Croatians, 
During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, it was within, or 
bordered on, the Holy Roman Empire,! at first independent and 
later ruled by Hungary. The coast-line was under the influence of 
Venice, which ruled the adjacent islands. In Shakespeare’s time, the 
advancing Turks made Croatia a border mark of the Hapsburg 
dominions. In 1812, Napoleon revived the name for his Illyrian 
Province, and the Hapsburgs retained it in 1815. 

The nameless Croatian (or Illyrian) city where Olivia dwells 
might refer to one of various towns not too far from the coast; but 
doubtless none of them was famous enough to have dramatic value— 
if indeed Shakespeare himself knew any of their names. The inde- 
pendence of Olivia, who marries herself quite free of any feudal 
overlord, and of Orsino who seems to have a navy and wages war,” 
suggests contemporary Italy, or indeed any part of the Holy Roman 
Empire; but there is nothing of the detailed local colour that Shake- 
speare gave to his Venetian settings: the Rialto, the magnificoes, the 
Duke’s ‘double’ vote; there are not even the local names of places 
and persons as in Hamlet and Macheth. The town of Messaline, 
whence Viola and Sebastian come, is unknown to cartographers. 
Orsino’s name, of course, suggests the famous Roman family, the 
Dukes of Bracciano, one of whom was even at the time ambassador 
at Queen Elizabeth’s court; but there is nothing else especially 
Roman or Tuscan about the play. The scraps of foreign languages, 
the references to ‘ducates’, to the viola da gamba, to a ‘stone-bow’ 
and a velvet gown, to ‘gaskins’, to ‘bird-bolts’, to Mercury, Diana, 
and so forth belong to all Renaissance culture. There are a few more 
English references such as ‘pickle herring’, a ‘Crowner’, a ‘bum- 
Baylie’, and the ballad ‘Please one, please all’; but there is nothing 
peculiarly Croatian, or indeed Slavic in the play, except perhaps the 
allusion to ‘the old hermit of Prage’. Indeed, the local colour is not 
Illyrian, nor ‘thoroughly English’ as Godwin contends, nor anything 
else in particular. Not until after the production of Jonson’s Sejanus 
did Shakespeare show much interest in accurate local colour ;* and, 
for a play set on the Continent, a generalized background had its 


advantages. JoHn W. Draper. 
1 E. Brown in J. Harris, Navigantium Bibliotheca, London, 1705, II, 320. 
: ae Night, 111, iii, 30. 3 Ibid., IV, ii, 15. 


See the present author, ‘The Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays’ , SP., 
ome, 225 et seq.; and ‘Historic Local Colour in Macbeth,’ Revue Belge, xvt1, 43 ¢t 
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DEFOE’S RELIGIOUS SECT! 
I 


In an age of religious controversy Defoe took sides openly and 
expressed himself freely. One might suppose that he would have been 
assigned without hesitation to his own sect. Yet many of his bio- 
graphers have referred to him only as a Nonconformist or a Dis- 
senter,2 as if a more specific term might involve them in disagreement. 
One biographer wrote that ‘his denominational principles were too 
firmly fixed to be shaken.’ But what were those principles? 

The authorship of A Dictionary of Religions, Ancient and Modern 
has been popularly assigned to Defoe, although an examination of its 
pages shows that its compiler had a strong bias for episcopacy,* and 
that the book was intended to inform Anglicans about other churches 
and creeds, not to tell outsiders anything about the Church of Eng- 
land. Despite Lee’s emphasis upon Defoe’s reverence for the Church 
of England, no student of Defoe has ever supposed that he was not a 
Dissenter. More than once Defoe classified the Dissenters in four 
groups: the Presbyterians, the Independents, the Baptists, and the 
Quakers.5 To each of these four sects he has been assigned. 


II 

Defoe was undoubtedly interested in the Quakers, and he was appar- 
ently well informed regarding their tenets and practices. In his fiction 
and in his controversial writings he often imitated their manner of 
speaking and of thinking; but at times he went out of his way to 
defend them as good Christians,® so that his enemies sometimes 
accused him of being a Quaker. A collateral American descendant 
wrote: “The Defoe’s were all members of the Society of Friends, and 
attended a meeting designated by the odd name of “‘Bull and Mouth”’, 
which was often mentioned in the early annals of the society.’7 


1 For suggestions regarding several points of fact in this paper, I am indebted to 
Professor Godfrey Davies, of the Research Staff of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California, and to the Rev. Dr. Charles B. Swartz, of Bloom- 


ington, Indiana. 2 E.g. George A. Aitken, et al. 
Pe a Lee, Daniel Defoe: His Life and Recently Discovered Writings (London, 
1869), I, 10. 


* Dictionarium Sacrum seu Religiosum. A Dictionary of Ali Religions, Ancient and 
Modern (London, 1704; Second Edition, with very large Additions, 1723). Cf. the 
articles on ‘Episcopacy,’ ‘Anabaptists,’ ‘Quakers,’ ‘Presbyterians,’ etc. 

5 E.g. Review, II, 481. * E.g. Review, II, 482; III, 62-64. 

* ‘The Defoe Family; Written expressly for the History of Cecil County by Mrs. 
a E. ~ py (History of Cecil County, Maryland, by George Johnston, Elkton, 
1881, p. 526). 
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But Defoe’s father and at least one of his own daughters are known to 
have been baptised ; he took communion; he was at times noted for 
his gay apparel; he fought under Monmouth, and later offered to 
raise a body of cavalry for Queen Anne; and his correspondence and 
most of his other writings are unlike the writings of the Friends in 
style and in thought. Mrs. Ireland may have spoken with some 
authority regarding Defoe’s niece who emigrated to America; her 
statement cannot be valid for Defoe himself. 


III 


One of the foremost modern students of Defoe has thought that 
Defoe’s father was a Baptist.! M. Dottin has been struck by the fact 
that Defoe’s sisters Mary and Alice were entered on the register of 
St. Giles as ‘not christened but born.’ He has offered the religion of 
James Foe as the reason why the birth and baptism of his son Daniel 
seem to have gone unrecorded. 

M. Dottin’s argument rests on two suppositions which cannot be 
well sustained : that all baptisms were accurately recorded, and that 
postponement of the baptism of an infant was proof that the family 
were Baptists. The first argument is invalidated by the historical 
commonplace that an examination of parish registers up to 1660 
always reveals more records of deaths than of births (or baptisms). 
The records of baptisms in the seventeenth century are notoriously 
incomplete ; the relatives had to dispose of a body, but they did not 
always bother about recording a baptism. 

Again, although infant baptism was admitted in theory by most 
English Protestants, even by the Independents,? it was far from 
universal in practice. Not only do we find that, even in the Church of 
England, some infants were not baptised during their first year ;3 the 
Presbyterians were repeatedly accused, by their High-Church 
opponents, of neglecting infant baptism, and thereby imperilling 
human souls. Among Presbyterians infant baptism was not com- 
pulsory, nor was it always customary. Writing virtually in his own 
person, Defoe devoted many pages of the Review to an elaborate 


1 Paul Dottin, Daniel De Foe et ses romans (Paris, 1924, I, 9-11). Apparently 
following M. Dottin, Professor A. W. Secord refers to James Foe’s family as ‘said 


be _ been a (A Journal of the Plague Year and Other Pieces, Garden City, 
-Y., 1935, P- Viii). 
2 Cf. Goodwin, Philip Nye, Sidrach Simpson, Jeremiah Burroughes, 


and William Bridge, An A etscall Narration, Humbly Submitted to the Honour- 
able Houses of Parliament ( on, 1643), p. 8. 
3 Cf. the life of Thomas Parker, later Lord Macclesfield, in DNB. 
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defence of the more variable practice of Presbyterians in regard to 
baptism—‘this Valuable Institution’ which seemed to him by no 
means necessary to salvation.! 

We can perhaps ignore the repeated statement in Defoe’s anony- 
mous writings, ‘I am no Anabaptist,’? although the name Anabaptist 
had long been rejected by the Baptists as an opprobrious term. We 
can perhaps dismiss Defoe’s professed indifference regarding the 
primitive method of baptism.3 But unquestionable evidence is 
afforded by the fact that Defoe’s father had been baptised as an infant 
(May 13, 1630)¢ and that the baptism of his own favourite daughter as 
an infant was recorded in the Hackney parish register (December 24, 


1701).5 


IV 

The author of one brief life of Defoe contended that he was turned 
from his intended career by the rigorous examination and probation 
given to candidates for the ministry of the Independents : 

Among dissenters (or at least among Independents, to which sect he be- 
longed), the candidate for the ministry has always had to undergo a some- 
what elaborate and harassing ordeal. . . . Now all this is easy enough to 
young men of strong religious impressions, and coarse feelings, but it is 
often peculiarly grating to the more sensitive ; and though a sense of duty 
will frequently carry them through it, many such are found inadequate, 
they give up of their own accord, or are pronounced wanting. De Foe most 
likely was either found not to have a sufficiently decided call, or his inde- 
pendency of spirit revolted under the inquisition.® 


In so far as this argument rests on the supposition that Defoe was an 
Independent, there would seem to be no evidence to support it. It is 
true that after 1662 the Presbyterians were ousted from the Church 
of England and forced into an anomalous position which was (in 
England) virtually identical with that of the Independents; it is also 
true that in 1691 the Presbyterians and Independents made extra- 
ordinary efforts to effect an approximation, so that the terms Presby- 
terian and Independent were for a time used almost synonymously.? 


1 Cf. Review, V, 489-91, 493-5, 501-2. 

* E.g. Mere Nature Delineated (London, 1726), p. 121. 

x it Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain (ed. G. D. H. Cole, London, 
1927), 41, 554. 

* Thomas Wright, The Life of Daniel Defoe (Bi-Centenary ed., London, 1931), 


Pp. 3- 
- a Wilson, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe (London, 1830), 
» 045-0. 
* Old England’s Worthies, by Lord Brougham and Others (London, n. d.), p. 225. 
fe Cf. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., sub ‘Congregationalism’ and ‘Presby- 
erianism. 
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But there was in Defoe’s mind no such confusion. According to 
Defoe, the largest sect of Dissenters was the Presbyterians, of whom 
he said all would be glad of comprehension in the Church of England 
if four matters of ceremonial and church government could be 
altered. He surmised that only half of the Independents would con- 
sent to such a comprehension, and none of the Baptists or Quakers, 
Defoe himself was heartily in favour of such a comprehension.! 


. oF 


Three of the most important biographers of Defoe (Wright, Trent, 
and Sutherland) have been explicit in calling the Foes (Defoes) 
Presbyterians. This statement, although correct, is in the popular 
mind complicated by the assumption that the Presbyterians were 
Dissenters at the time of Defoe’s birth. It should be remembered that 
for two years after the Restoration the relationships between English 
Presbyterians and the Church of England were in doubt. The 
Presbyterians had been promised toleration; they expected compre- 
hension in the Established Church. One Presbyterian accepted a 
bishopric and several others were offered bishoprics. But in 1661 
the Savoy Conference failed, and in 1662 the Act of Uniformity 
compelled ministers to receive Anglican ordination and to give 
complete assent to the revised Prayer Book and to the doctrine of 
nonresistance.? 

Chalmers, the first important biographer of Defoe, placed Defoe’s 
birth ‘about the year 1663’—one year after the Act of Uniformity had 
driven the Presbyterian wing of the Church into open dissent ; and he 
surmised that Defoe’s baptism was not recorded because his family 
were Dissenters.? Wilson moved the date of Defoe’s birth back to 
1661 ; but he offset this partial correction by implying that although 
the Reverend Dr. Annesley was almost certainly the minister who 
baptised Daniel, he was already separated from the established 
clergy, and so could not have entered the baptism in the parish 
register, since his ‘religion excluded him from the use of that docu- 
ment.’4 Dottin gives the problem a different twist ; he moves Defoe’s 
birth back to September, 1660 (the now generally accepted date), but 


1 Cf. Review, II, 355, 356, 482, 486; VI, 370-1, 577, 579; VII, 11, 413. 
* At this point I am particularly indebted to Professor Godfrey Davies for 


suggestions. 
George Chalmers, The Life of De Foe (reprinted in The _ and Miscellane- 
ous Works of Daniel De Foe, Tegg ed., Oxford, 

* Wilson, op. cit., I, 8. 


1840-1, XX, 2). 
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he implies that (as the infant son of Baptist parents) Daniel could not 
have been baptised, and that Annesley (although in good standing as 
Vicar of St. Giles) would have been indifferent to the duty of record- 
ing the birth of the son of a Baptist merchant.! 

Annesley had been Vicar of St. Giles, Cripplegate, since 1658 ; but 
as recently as 28 August, 1660, he had received a new presentation 
to the living from Charles II, and as late as 1662 he was urged to 
retain his living by complying with the Act of Uniformity.2 Defoe’s 
birth might well have gone unrecorded in the excitement of the 
moment, especially if it happened to fall a little earlier than Dottin 
has supposed, in the weeks preceding the renewal of Annesley’s pre- 
sentation to the living. But as Vicar of St. Giles, Annesley certainly 
had access to the parish register. 

James Foe and his family were Annesley’s parishioners from his 
first presentation to the living to his ejection in 1662. For the next 
sixty-nine years, from his infancy to his death, Daniel Defoe lived as 
an exile from the Church of England. Shorn of many of its more 
liberal clergymen? and used too often as the tool of a political faction, 
the Church of England seemed to him to fall short of being a compre- 
hensive national church; the Church of Scotland seemed a provincial 
organization, in which he was necessarily somewhat a stranger; 
English Presbyterianism was split asunder by the Salters’ Hall con- 
troversy (1717-19), and thereafter drifted upon Unitarianism. Defoe 
remained conservative in theology,* so much so that if he had lived 
longer he might have been obliged to move with the more orthodox 
Congregationalists; but he pleaded for unity of spirit to preserve 
English Presbyterianism.5 

As far as Defoe had a religious denomination, after the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662, it was Presbyterian. This is shown not only by 
his statement that English Dissenters and Scottish Presbyterians 
differed from episcopacy ‘upon the same foot,’® or by his being 
accused of being sent to Scotland as agent of the English Presby- 


1 Dottin, op. cit., I, 9, 11. 

* Edmund Calamy, A Continuation of the Account of Ministers, ...who were 
Ejected and Silenced (London, 1727), I, 69-71, etc. 

“ y (ibid., I, 195, 201) says that 2,000 ministers were ejected, and that of 
the 7,000 who conformed, few except those in or near London could have seen the 
a, 7 with the Alterations and Amendments to which they were required to 
subscribe. 

* Cf. his letter concerning the divinity of Christ (Mist’s Journal, May 30, 1719; 
reprinted by Lee, op. cit., II, 129-31). 

* Cf. A Letter to the Dissenters (London, 1719). 

2 Review, IV, 352, 355-6. 
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terians,' or by his attending the Presbyterian Church when he was 
in Scotland.? His arguments in favour of taking communion around a 
table, instead of kneeling, or his profession (in the Edinburgh 
edition of the Review) that he was a Presbyterian, may perhaps be 
discounted as dramatic utterances. But two other bits of evidence call 
for no doubtful interpretation. 

When Defoe was visiting among the Presbyterian ministers in 
Scotland, he was admitted to the inner councils of their Church. In 
one of his letters to Harley he wrote: 

I am invited to dine with the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy today, being the day 
before the Synod, and shall have the honour to sit in the Synod the next 
day and hear all their proceedings ; and, which is more than ever was allowed 
a stranger, have liberty to give my opinion in any case—though not to vote, 
that cannot be.5 

Scottish Presbyterians were in constant communication with their 
brethren in London; they would have known beyond any doubt 
whether a visitor was one of their own sect before admitting him to 
the Communion table or to intimate acquaintance with the affairs of 
the Church. 

Again, although Robinson Crusoe is not an allegory of Defoe’s life, 
the hero is in many ways a lively representation of his creator's 
thought. When Crusoe tells of his religious education, he recalls the 
exact phraseology of one particular document: 

I had been well instructed by my father and mother ; neither had they been 
wanting to me, in their endeavours to infuse an early religious awe of God 
into my mind, a sense of my duty, and what the nature and end of my being 
required of me.® 

Likewise, when he undertakes the religious instruction of his servant, 
Crusoe shows that he recalls the pious teachings received in his own 
youth: 

During the long time that Friday had now been with me, and that he 
began to speak to me, and understand me, I was not wanting to lay a 
foundation of religious knowledge in his mind: particularly I asked him, 
one time, who made him ?7 


1 Cf. Review, IV, 347-8. 

® Cf. The Dissenters in England vindicated (Edinburgh, 1707), p. 3. 

® Cf. Review, II, 485-6. 

* Cf. Review, Edinburgh printing, VI, 3, 4. Cf. also Defoe’s statements to the 
Rev. Mr. How (in A Letter to Mr. How; Works, Hazlitt ed., III, 5) that ‘I assure 
you I am no Independent . . .” and “That I am of the same class and in the same 

ination of a dissenter with yourself . . .’ 

5 Harley Letters, I1, 453. 

* Robinson Crusoe, Bohn ed. p. 101. 7 Ibid., p. 167. 
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Crusoe is said to have been born in 1632 (almost too early a date, 
for the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly was not 
adopted until 1648). Young Crusoe was presumably one of the first 
beneficiaries of the new mode of religious instruction. To the many 
reasons which have been assigned for the admiration which Robert 
Louis Stevenson felt for Robinson Crusoe, still one more should be 
added : that Stevenson recognized in Crusoe, as Henley recognized in 
Stevenson, ‘something of the Shorter-Catechist.’! 

JoHN RoBERT Moors. 


1 Cf. W. E. Henley’s poem, ‘Apparition’. Dr. James Moffatt points out (“The 
Religion of Robinson Crusoe,’ The Contemporary Review, CXV, 669) that Crusoe’s 
faith in Providence was carried over to Ben Gunn in Treasure Island: ‘Stevenson 
caught the same note in describing Ben Gunn, the castaway. ‘It were Providence 
that put me here,’ he tells Jim. ‘I’ve thought it all out in this here lonely island, 
and I’m back on piety.” That is the religion of Robinson Crusoe; he is back on 
piety, and his piety rests on a hardly-won belief in some Providence over him.’ 
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The Variants in the First Quarto of ‘King Lear’. A 
Bibliographical and Critical Inquiry. By W. W. Grec. London: 
For the Bibliographical Society. (For 1939) 1940. Pp. viii+ 192. 
Like his Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements, his Elizabethan 
Dramatic Documents, and his Principles of Emendation in Shake- 
speare, Dr. Greg’s latest book, The Variants in the First Quarto of 
‘King Lear’, is a study of great general importance for Shakespearean 
textual criticism. The questions raised and the principles stated are 
of wider application than to the text of Lear itself. They fall into two 
classes: those arising immediately out of the presence of variant 
readings within one edition, hence concerning Elizabethan printing- 
house practice with respect to correction in press; and those con- 
cerning the significance of such variant readings for editorial practice. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first section is biblio- 
graphical, and contains, besides a description of the twelve known 
copies of the play and a detailed bibliographical analysis, a full 
critical apparatus (table of variants, lists of misprints and doubtful 
readings, etc.). It is useful to have a list of errors in the Praetorius 
facsimile, until lately the only facsimile, and the basis, therefore, of 
most investigations of the text. The second section is a critical analysis 
of the bearing of the variant readings in the quarto on the textual 
problem of Lear. 

Correction in press of a seventeenth century book was common 
enough, but the number of variants in the first quarto of King Lear 
makes it perhaps the classical example; and Dr. Greg’s careful 
collation has extended the list from P. A. Daniel’s 124 to 167. It is 
doubtful, however, if further significant data will be forthcoming. 
Although only six copies were known to the Cambridge editors and 
to Daniel, and twelve are now known, none of the additional six 
has proved to be variant in any of the formes invariant in the others. 
‘This fact affords . . . significant confirmation of the conclusion 
that variation is essentially confined to one forme of each variant 
sheet ; while at the same time it makes it rather less likely’ that the 
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invariant sheets once existed in two states. In all copies, the half- 
sheet containing the title-page and sheets, B, I, and L are invariant ; 
D, E, F, G, and H are variant in one forme only ; C (inner forme) is 
in three states; and K is variant in both formes, the correction in 
the inner forme being consequent on those in the outer. K is the 
exception which proves the rule ; on it hinges Dr. Greg’s final theory. 

The distribution of the variants (especially the general restriction 
of variation to one side of each sheet, and, in K, a linking of the states 
of the two formes) raises puzzling questions concerning the printing 
of the play. Dr. Greg suggests several hypotheses, and reasons on 
them closely before he finally adopts what seems to him (and to the 
reviewer) the one that best explains all the facts. He states the 
important principle that ad hoc hypotheses, specially designed to 
account for the peculiarities in question, will not serve, and that any 
acceptable hypothesis must explain the peculiarities as the necessary 
outcome of some normal method of working. 

The stages of his argument are too intricate to be clearly stated in 
condensed form. But the conclusions may be summarized. 'The two 
peculiarities of distribution just stated appear to be incompatible, 
and Dr. Greg rejects various hypotheses because they do not resolve 
the apparent contradiction. Among those he rejects is the hypothesis 
of two presses working simultaneously. This was suggested by 
Professor F. T. Bowers (The Library, XIX (1938), 315-38) to 
explain the peculiar distribution of the running-titles ; but that dis- 
tribution is equally consistent with the use of one press, whereas 
restriction of variants to one side of each sheet is inconsistent with 
the simultaneous use of two presses. Before coming finally to his 
own hypothesis, Dr. Greg makes several important assumptions : 
(1) that the printer’s procedure was uniform unless there is evidence 
to the contrary ; (2) that all sheets (at least after C) originally exhibited 
two main states, and that it is only owing to the small number of 
surviving copies that I and L show no variants (but see p. 44, and 
note, p. 191, which throw some doubt on this assumption) ; (3) that 
the main variants were always confined to one forme of each sheet ; 
and (4) that, since the two states of the variant formes imply the 
reading of proof, the invariant formes of variant sheets (after C) are 
in the corrected state, that is that they received as much correction 
as did the corrected states of the variant formes. From the last 
assumption it follows that the variant forme must always have been 
the first placed on the press, and that therefore the printing began 
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sometimes with the inner, sometimes with the outer, forme. On the 
basis of these assumptions and of the peculiarities of distribution, he 
suggests an exchange of formes between pressman on the one hand 
and reader and compositor on the other, so that while the corrector 
was reading proofs for one forme and the compositor was making the 
required corrections in the type, the pressman was starting to print 
from the other. In this way, a number of uncorrected pulls would be 
made from the first forme laid on the press until it was given up by 
the pressman in exchange for the corrected second forme. This 
corrected second forme would be used both to perfect the first- 
printed sheets and to start new sheets sufficient to complete the 
required number of pulls for the edition. Then the first forme, 
returned corrected, would be used to perfect the sheets as yet 
printed on only one side. Thus the first forme to be placed on the 
press would appear in two states ; the second, in which corrections 
had been made before the pressman had taken any pulls, in only one. 
This procedure would explain the anomalous sheet K, in which 
corrections in the inner forme are consequent upon those in the 
outer, and hence indicate a separate reading of the two formes. Dr. 
Greg’s neat demonstration of what must have happened to sheet K 
should be read tobe appreciated. This method of exchange of formes, 
much faster than the usual one of stopping the press to make cor- 
rections, was clearly devised to save time, and therefore money. 
The second part of the book, the critical analysis, is concerned 
with the relation of the variant readings to the textual history of the 
play and to editorial practice. There are two questions to be asked: 
(1) To what extent did the press-reader restore the readings of his 
copy? and (2) Do these restorations represent what Shakespeare 
wrote? The second question, which involves the nature of the copy 
for the quarto and its relation to Shakespeare’s text, is of course 
distinct from the first. Although Dr. Greg is concerned with the 
final correctness of each of the readings in his list, the general 
question of the authenticity of the quarto is outside the special 
province of his examination. He must proceed on some assumption, 
and his is that the quarto is a reported, hence unauthentic, text ; he 
relies on the folio, therefore, as a standard by which to gauge the 
correctness of the reader’s emendations. The problem is com- 
plicated, however, by the fact that F was almost certainly printed from 
a copy of Q to which the readings of an independent manuscript had 
been transferred. (Dr. Greg observes, rightly, I think, that the folio 
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text has the characteristics of a playhouse manuscript ; I pointed these 
out in detail in my Text of King Lear, 1931.) Since the folio sometimes 
inadvertently adopted incorrect readings from the quarto, mere 
agreement between F and one or the other states of Q in any given 
reading does not settle which is correct. It is necessary to determine 
first, if possible, whether the folio was following at that point a 
corrected or an uncorrected forme, and that, of course, can in turn 
only be determined by its agreement with correct or incorrect 
readings. Dr. Greg recognizes the circularity of the argument, so 
often present in textual criticism, and points out that it need not be 
vicious. One must base one’s assumptions as to the state of each forme 
on certain readings the nature of which can be convincingly demon- 
strated on grounds of intrinsic probability, and use the relationship 
one infers from this evidence to determine the nature of the readings 
which offer no internal evidence. Of the seven variant sheets in Q 
it is possible to be fairly certain of the state of only three in the 
particular copy from which F must have been printed, although there 
are slight indications of the states of two more. 

Besides illuminating the habits and capacities of the press-reader, 
Dr. Greg’s detailed examination, one by one, of the 146 substantive 
variants (those not consequent upon other changes) throws new light 
on a number of readings. Especially interesting is his proposal of 
‘squenies’, ‘squinies’, or preferably ‘squenes’ in III, iv. 122, where 
the variants are : A (uncorrected Q) ‘queues the eye’: B (corrected Q) 
‘squemes the eye’: F ‘squints the eye’. The ductus litterarum is better 
satisfied by ‘squenes’ or ‘squenies’ than by ‘squints’, which, he points 
out, was a relatively new form and occurs nowhere else in Shake- 
speare (except in the form ‘asquint’), whereas ‘squiny’, a dialectal 
form, occurs in Lear at Iv. vi. 140. In itself the proposed reading is 
attractive. One might object that Dr. Greg is taking too seriously the 
necessity for the ductus litterarum in a text he insists has no authority, 
and that even if the copy for the quarto did read ‘squenes’, we can 
have no assurance of the reading’s not being an actor’s or a reporter’s. 
He draws convincing support for his reading, however, from Robert 
Armin’s use of a word ‘squene’ or ‘squean’ in his Nest of Ninnies, 
1608, and in his Italian Tailor, 1609; Armin acted the part of the 
Fool in Lear and might well have picked up one form at rehearsal. 
Since it does not occur in his part, Dr. Greg points out that ‘squenes’ 
can hardly be a form of Armin’s that a reporter took down at a 
performance. 
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The objection of too great reliance on a text he considers un- 
authoritative might be made to two other solutions proposed by 
Dr. Greg: 

(1) ‘the spence and waste’ or ‘the spoil and waste’ (II. i. 102), 
where the variants are : A ‘these—and wast’ : B ‘the wast and spoyle’: 
F ‘th’ expence and wast’. The reading in the uncorrected forme of Q 
certainly suggests a manuscript reading such as he proposes. But 
might not a reporter have heard ‘the expense and waste’ as ‘the spence 
and waste’? 

(2) ‘ataxt’ (1. iv. 366), where the readings are: A ‘alapt’; B ‘attaskt’; 
F ‘at task’. Of course the compositor of Q could have got ‘alapt’ only 
from ‘ataxt,’ not from ‘attaskt’, but we have no assurance, if Q is orally 
reported, that Shakespeare’s reading was not ‘attaskt’, ‘attask’d’, or 
even ‘at task’, since the confusion of sound would be easy, and ‘task’ 
and ‘tax’ in the sense of ‘to blame’ appear to have been interchange- 
able spellings. I think Dr. Greg is right, however, in his objection to 
‘at task’, which he takes as a faulty emendation of ‘attaskt’. For ‘at 
task’ there seems to be no idiomatic warrant ; moreover, as he points 
out, the sentence calls for a past participle to balance ‘praijs’d’ in line 
367. The choice of readings is important, since on it hinges the 
determination of whether or not F was here printed from a corrected 
forme, and hence the determination of several other readings : 

Il. i. 122. A ‘prise’: B ‘poyse’: F. ‘prize’ 

Il. i. 125. A ‘best’: B ‘lest’: F ‘best’. 

If F was printed from a corrected forme, then ‘prise’, ‘price’ or ‘prize’ 
and ‘best’ are certainly right ; if from an uncorrected forme, then they 
may be right, but are not necessarily so. On the basis of intrinsic 
merit, one would think ‘best’ clearly preferable, but the Cambridge 
editors chose ‘least’. Of the other pair, ‘poise’ has been preferred by 
most editors since Malone. 

To return to Dr. Greg’s assumption that the quarto is a reported 
text and therefore without authority. One naturally asks what would 
follow for the text if one were to make the opposite assumption, 
namely, that the quarto text is good and, in general, closer to Shake- 
speare’s original than the folio. Oddly enough, the treatment of the 
variants in Dr. Greg’s list would differ hardly, if at all. In the large 
majority of cases, an obvious mistake and its correction make the 
choice of readings clear—indeed leave no choice at all. But of his 146 
substantive variants, I counted 42 (exclusive of punctuation and 
spelling) where some choice is possible. Of these, 10 are cases where, 
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even though the alternative reading makes sense, one is clearly pre- 
ferable (e.g. m1. iv. 6. A ‘tempestious’: B ‘crulentious’: F ‘con- 
tentious’ ; it would be merely perverse in cases like this to prefer the 
corrected reading of Q to that of F).! Seven more? are cases where one 
may doubt that any of the variants is right (e.g. 11. ii. 172. A ‘my 
rackles’: B ‘my wrack’: F ‘miracles’; 1v. i. 10. A ‘poorlie, leed’: 
B ‘parti, eyd’: F ‘pooreley led’). That leaves 25. In 18 of these, Dr. 
Greg differs in his choice from the Cambridge editors (in 17 from 
Professor Kittredge, the latest editor of the text), and in 12 of these 
cases of difference, he follows the uncorrected reading of the quarto, 
or a form closer to it (sometimes supported by F, sometimes not) than 
do they.* In 7 cases he adopts a reading of F or one supported by it 
where they do not ;5 but they follow it in 7 cases where he does not, 
Kittredge in 10 cases where he does not.® By allowing the quarto full 
authority one could do very little better by it. The point is, that since 
one cannot take the independent testimony of the folio for granted, 
one must examine each case for its intrinsic probability and in the 
light of what can be determined about the state of the sheet in which 
it occurs and from which the folio was printed. In doing this, Dr. 
Greg has arrived at the rather surprising result just indicated. What- 
ever one’s theory of the quarto, Dr. Greg’s final choice of readings 
appears to me to be in most cases inescapable. 

Although the initial assumption with regard to the state of the 
quarto text has been shown to be of less importance for the choice of 
readings in this list than one would have imagined, it is, of course, of 
great importance in the choice of other readings, those, that is, in 
which Q and F are variant but in which Q is invariant, and for which 
we have, therefore, fewer data. ‘For if,’ as Dr. Greg observes, ‘these 
oversights [the inadvertent reproduction in the folio of the errors in 
the quarto] can be proved to have happened in the case of readings 
which are variant in the quarto . . . there can be no manner of 
doubt that they happened just as frequently where copies of the 
quarto offer no variants.’ It follows, therefore, that if the quarto text 


1 The ten are, according to Dr. Greg’ s system | of numeration in his table of 
variants : 7°, 10, 7 ’ a H a7 17°, 287, 29%, 407, 43°. 

* 15%, 36'-*, 39%, 

* He differs Ah the Cambeidge editors in the following: 7*, 8!-*, 91, 9%, 15?, 
27*"*, 28°, 28°, 30°, 30°, 387, 38° (reluctantly), 391, 447, 50°. He t agrees with them 
in 32)-?, 343, 3864, 41", 42°; he agrees with Kittredge also in 9°. 

#'74, 8i-4,’9, 9% (Kittredge agrees with Greg), 15, 17°-7, 30°, 30°, 50°. 

5 9}, o3 ,17>-7, 28%, 44°. 

4 Cambridge editors follow F in 15', 28%, 0 30°, 387, 38°, 3914; Kittredge 
follows F in these cases and in addition in 74, 8!- 
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has no authority, where the two texts differ ‘we have better warrant 
for the text than where they agree. For where the folio differs from 
the quarto its readings—E. & O. E., i.e. misprints and other textual 
accidents apart—must be derived from the authoritative playhouse 
manuscript, whereas where the two agree we can never be certain 
that the folio has not carelessly reproduced an error of the quarto.’ 
The status of the quarto needs re-examination. My own position, 
stated in 1931, that it represents Shakespeare’s much-revised auto- 
graph, now appears to me dubious. But the alternative proposal, that 
it represents a stenographic report, seems to me equally unsatisfactory. 
My examination of both Bright’s and Willis’s systems of shorthand 
has convinced me that neither is adequate to produce such a text. Dr. 
Greg recognizes that Lear is not as bad as the acknowledged bad 
quartos. The difference in badness, however, is one not merely of 
degree but also of kind, something which his list of variants serves 
very clearly to illuminate. All that these variants between the two 
states of certain formes of the quarto serve certainly to show is the 
badness of the manuscript used as copy, not the badness of the text— 
that is, they show that the manuscript was often illegible, not that 
the text was corrupt.! In the large majority of cases, the reading 
recovered by the press-reader, on close examination of the manu- 
script, was the obviously correct one also appearing in the folio ; even 
where one or the other of the quarto readings differs from F the 
graphic similarity of the variants, on the theory that Q is a reported 
text, is rather surprising. There are, of course, numerous variants 
and corruptions of other sorts in the text that suggest some form of 
reporting, but as Dr. Greg would be the first to recognize, one must 
clearly not lump all kinds of badness together and assign them to the 
same cause. It appears that the status of the quarto text has not been 


Dr. Greg’s book, both in its masterly handling of complicated data 
and in its formulation of general principles in connection with specific 
problems, must stand beside his own Principles of Emendation and 
Dr. McKerrow’s Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare as an 
authority for all students and editors of the text of Shakespeare. 

MADELEINE DORAN. 


1 The only two variants a g to me difficult to account for as misreadings 
are (1) 11. iv. 133 (Greg’s 19) A ‘fruit’: B ‘tombe’: F “Tombe’ ; (2) rv. vi. 229-30 
(42°). A ‘to save thee,’ : B ‘to boot, to boot,’: F “T’o boot, and boot.’ 
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Unpathed Waters: Studies in the Influence of the 
Voyagers on Elizabethan Literature. By Robert RaLsToN 
CawLey. 1940. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. x+-285. $3.78; 22s. 6d. net. 


Three years ago, in 1938, Dr. Robert Cawley published the results 
of many years’ research under the title of The Voyagers and Eliza- 
bethan Drama. Readers of that book were conscious that the material 
collected by the author was so copious, so diverse, that it was con- 
stantly threatening to break bounds, refusing the confinement of a 
single volume, a single theme. Unpathed Waters may not inaptly, 
therefore, be termed an overflow work or spillway; but the current 
is still flowing strongly, and we may hope for a trilogy at least. 

In this second volume the discussion is not limited to the drama, 
but ranges over literature at large, although with more emphasis 
on poetry than on prose. The term ‘voyagers’, too, is loosely used to 
embrace not merely all contemporary travel by land and sea, but 
ancient geography, with the addition of medizval and renaissance 
cartography, ships and sailors, everything indeed that might catch 
the fancy of the man 

Who loves to live at home, yet look abroad 

And know both passen and unpassen road. 
The result is that Dr. Cawley has written a book which the general 
reader will certainly enjoy. The student of the period, too, will know 
how to value it. True, he may show his gratitude by disputing with 
the author over every page, but he will not lay Unpathed Waters 
aside unread. His expectations are roused at the outset by an admir- 
able quotation from Cowley printed on a fly-leaf: ‘Because that 
opinion of the Rednes of the shore in some places . . . sounds most 
poetically, I allude to it here, whether it be true or not.’ Does exact 
knowledge cramp the poet’s imagery, asks the layman? Is geo- 
graphical or historical accuracy relevant to great poetry? Would not 
Keats’ ‘mistake’ have been to substitute for ‘Stout Cortez’ the feebly 
named ‘Balboa’ who was actually the first to gaze down upon the 
Pacific Ocean? 

Disappointingly enough, Dr. Cawley does not pursue this theme, 
nor does he give the reader the means to pursue it for himself. The 
Western Hemisphere swept through the phases from the mythical 
to the mysterious, from the mysterious to the half-revealed, from 
the half-revealed to the commonplace, within the compass of a 
century or so. To trace the concomitant changes in literary feeling 
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and expression we need a chronology which is not provided, 
Occasionally a poem or a quotation is dated, but the bibliographical 
references are as often as not to modern collected editions, and 
neither textual arrangement nor commentary gives any clue to the 
priority in time of the citations. The reader is still further confused 
by the frequent attribution to Eden or Hakluyt of the views of the 
writers of very various dates whom they were editing. 

Dr. Cawley doubts whether Shakespeare read Hakluyt. We know, 
however, that he read Willes’ History of Travayle, a smaller, cheaper 
and hence more accessible collection (based on Eden) from 
which he borrowed the god Setebos. True, his knowledge of 
formal geography was of the slightest, as may be inferred from the 
famous reference to the map with ‘th’augmentation of the Indies’. 
Maps which included the New World had become a commonplace to 
students of cosmography since about 1507, but a man who had had 
an ordinary grammar school education, or even an English university 
education would rarely come across such maps. He would have read 
Hunter’s Cosmographical Rudiments, perhaps, or the classical 
geographies of Mela and Dionysius Periegetes, illustrated by tiny 
crude woodcut maps of the Old World. In addition he would pro- 
bably be familiar with Pliny and Solinus. Not until 1600 was there 
an English text-book of general geography, and this was meagre in 
the extreme, with no map at all. 

Shakespeare’s ‘reaction’ to the Molyneux map was that of the 
typical layman, who almost invariably remarks, when shown a 
chart in portolan style: What are all those strange criss-cross lines? 
And it is these lines that leave the strongest impression in his memory. 
A Hakluyt or a Ralegh, examining the same map, would scarcely 
notice the rhumb-lines, which were part of the normal apparatus of 
such charts. Their attention would be immediately directed to some 
point of interpretation; How had the Strait of Anian been repre- 
sented? or Terra Australis? 

To the geographer, therefore, it seems odd that there has been 
such speculation and comment upon, for example, the ‘sea-coasts of 
Bohemia.’ Of most countries it is safe to assume they have a sea- 
coast, and it would probably trouble the reader to say off-hand 
whether Bolivia or Baluchistan is land-locked. But if a great poet 
must not make factual mistakes or he loses status, then we shall 
remark that in Shakespeare’s day the territories of the King of 
Bohemia did, in fact, stretch to the sea. And as for the ‘deserts,’ 
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the word simply connoted uninhabited and uncultivated stretches 
of land, of which there were plenty by the Adriatic and elsewhere in 
Europe. The use of the word ‘desert’ to mean a hot, sterile, waterless, 
treeless tract is quite modern. 

The western discoveries, it would seem, made amazingly little 
impression upon English men of letters, save for a few individuals, 
among them Gabriel Harvey, Edward Dyer, Gascoyne, Drayton, 
Crashaw, Donne, whom chance or inclination threw into the very 
circles of those engaged in discovery or colonial enterprise. Exception 
being made of the work of rhymesters like Churchyard and Roberts, 
who specialized in topical verse, and of the contrivers of masques 
and pageants, practically all the themes and imagery illustrated in 
Unpathed Waters could have been derived from travellers and voy- 
agers in the Eastern Hemisphere. Indeed these latter were always 
preferred, for Asia and the East, strange as it may seem to us, had 
far more imaginative appeal than the Americas. Nor is the reason far 
to seek. The educated man of the day was taught to be interested in 
foreign peoples rather than in foreign lands, and his interest was in 
their manners and customs, their apparel, their mode of government, 
religious observances, military organisation, administration of justice 
and social order. What could the congeries of naked Indians offer 
in these respects by comparison with the great and spectacular 
Kingdoms and Empires of the East? Some lines cited by Dr. 
Cawley in another connection give the clue to the contemporary 
attitude towards savage races: 


Hast thou not found each woman’s breast 
(The Lands where thou oe travelled) 
Either by savages 

Or wild and deinkabited ? 

What joy couldst take, or what repose 

In Countreys so unciviliz’d as those? 


It needs emphasis that the Great Discoveries revealed something 
more than new Continents undreamed of: they revealed a world of 
men who, according to orthodox thought, should not and could not 
exist, descendants neither of Shem, nor Ham, nor Japhet. Alike in 
the parts of Africa discovered by the Portuguese, and in America 
itself, Englishmen were for the first time brought into direct contact 
with humanity at a primitive cultural level, and they were at a loss. 
Were these beings children or animals? When, exactly, it was settled 
that they were neither, and when they were first termed savages is not 
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clear. The Oxford English Dictionary dates the first use of ‘savage’ 
as a substantive in 1588, but one of Dr. Cawley’s quotations places it 
five years earlier, and a search of Hakluyt’s pages might place it 
earlier still. 

However, the savage, even when named, left no deep mark on 
Elizabethan literature, unless we may believe that Shakespeare 
attempted to interpret him in the shape and person of Caliban. 
Only toward the mid-seventeenth century did that discontent with 
civilization begin which saw primitive mankind by contrast as simple, 
virtuous and free, a concept gradually developing into that of the 
Noble Savage of the Age of Reason. 

Dr. Cawley has much of interest to say about the evolution of the 
map, but he probably over-estimates the influence of maps, atlases 
and globes, for they were very rare before 1600 in England, and even 
after that date were mainly to be found in great libraries and in 
wealthy households. The many allusions to strange half-human 
monsters, to fabulous beasts, blessed islands and the Earthly Paradise 
derive, not from maps, but from Pliny, Mandeville and Marco Polo, 
whose works, circulating in many editions enjoyed an unusually 
wide popularity. Incidentally, Dr. Cawley falls into an amusing, if 
trivial and not uncommon, error when describing the influence of 
Ptolemy’s maps on renaissance cartography : ‘The North was where 
it should be, at the top.’ Has space indeed a top? Let the author 
refresh his notions of relativity by re-reading Donne, who handled 
the new astronomical thought with such felicity both as poet and 
mathematician. 

To the great Flemish and Dutch cartographers the author does 
less than justice. When they inscribed the intriguing words Terra 
Incognita on the map it was not ‘to cover up their ignorance’, still 
less ‘to cloak their laziness’. They were making a plain and important 
statement of fact: here were unknown lands and uncharted shores. 
An Ortelius, a Hondius, worked with meticulous care, and the 
anecdote of ‘the Painter’s wife’s island’ quoted on the authority of 
the bitterly disappointed Ralegh was quite untypical of cartographical 
procedure in general. 

Yet how delicate, how difficult this search into the ‘influences’ 
exerted on men’s minds in the past is bound to be! A man’s very 
nationality may betray him into drawing quite wrong inferences, as 
in the case of a chance remark of Dr. Cawley’s. ‘Peter Martyr (he 
writes) following his master Columbus. . . .’ How inevitable it must 
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seem to the modern American that such was the relationship between 
the two men. Yet in fact how measureless was the contemporary 
gulf between the courtly Italian scholar and diplomat and the obscure 
fanatical Genoese who had gained the Queen’s ear. ‘There is a 
Ligurian fellow who claims to have discovered islands in the western 
antipodes.’ Such a line or two was all the matter was worth when 
Martyr wrote to his princely correspondent in 1493. In England 
equally the voyage of John Cabot was no more than a nine days’ 
wonder, and if poets sang of Drake and Frobisher it was as heroes of 
the Spanish War and not as discoverers. 

If the reviewer may hazard a generalization on re-reading Unpathed 
Waters, it is that the movement of overseas expansion, affecting 
literature only laggingly, gave to writers a wider vocabulary, and a 
more varied imagery, but only rarely new themes. Only the very 
greatest among them were intuitively aware of the inner meaning of 
discovery, that it was a rolling back also of the horizons of mind and 
spirit, a revelation to men of new and greater powers. Thus on the 
one hand we have George Wither : 

Are theirs the Cities, to whose fleets were showne, 
The pathlesse wayes through many seas unknowne? 
Whose wealthy Merchants have encreast their trade 
From ev’ry Port and Creek, that we have made? 
Or William Browne: 
When, like a valiant, well-resolved man, 
Seeking new paths i’ th’ pathless ocean, 
Unto the shores of monster-breeding Nile, 
Or through the North to the unpeopled Thyle.. . . 
These are on the factual plane, but Romeo cries: 


I am no pilot: yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandize. 


E. G. R. Tayior. 


The English Poems of John Milton, With an Introduction by 
CuarLes WILLIAMS, and a Reader’s Guide to Milton compiled by 
Watrer Sxeat, M.A. (World’s Classics Series) London : Oxford 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xxii+545. 2s. 6d. net. 

This latest issue of Milton’s English Poems is now made more 
valuable than ever. Mr. Walter Skeat’s Reader's Guide, which first 
appeared in 1938 in the larger Oxford Milton, is now added—almost 
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unabridged—to the smaller book. This is a priceless boon; with 
all the learned allusions cleared up, reading becomes plain sailing. 
Almost more important still, in view of recent discussion, is the new 
introductory essay by Mr. Charles Williams. It was certainly time 
that someone with authority should speak out, and it may be said 
at once that this is the most important piece of writing on Milton 
that has appeared for a good many years. During that time many 
new voices have made themselves heard, and various views have been 
expressed. No one complains of this; the human spirit is by its 
nature free, and it is one of the tests of a supreme poet that he is able 
to commend and vindicate himself to the new generations as they 
arise. There is always a swing of the pendulum in great reputations, 
though as a rule in the long run things find their level—securus judicat 
orbis. Several Victorians, after temporary eclipse, have come— 
or begun to come—back: Trollope triumphantly; Tennyson, and 
also George Eliot, in a lesser degree. None of these, however, ever 
had such hard things said of him as our great seventeenth-century 
poet, and the reply has now come. 

These critics of Milton, as Mr. Williams points out, are far from 
being agreed among themselves. No one else, indeed, appears to 
have gone quite so far as Mr. Middleton Murry, in writing Milton 
down not merely as a bad poet—which might only mean that one 
reader did not like him—but ‘a bad man’ ; though this startling charge 
is somewhat weakened by the next words—‘of a very particular 
kind.’ Even so, the statement has a look of eccentricity, and makes 
one wonder. A clause in the sentence that follows—‘we cannot make 
him real’ (‘we’ is no doubt editorial)—is undisguisedly subjective. 
Omitting this extreme, Mr. Williams divides the hostile critics into 
three groups, according as they find fault with Milton’s pride, his 
verse, or his theology. 

With respect both to the first and the last of these groups, the 
attackers are obviously beating and pushing at an open door. No 
one questions Milton’s pride, any more than Dante’s. Few figures 
in all history, indeed, have had such an exalted sense of their own 
dignity as these two. Well, they had something to be proud of; and 
no doubt in each case the man’s pride was part of his courage, the 
great heart that carried him through so many dark and solitary days. 
It has never been claimed for Milton that his character was generally 
attractive; though his personal friends were devoted to him, and so 
apparently were those who must have known him best, all his three 
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wives—that is, from the return (after a bad start) of the first one, as 
a penitent Eve. There is no denying, however, that he was an un- 
sympathetic parent, and a severe schoolmaster—though that was 
the rule rather than the exception then. Distinctly unamiable, too, 
was his apparent fondness for teasing, even when an old man; it is 
on record that in his last years, when he did not go to church himself, 
he chaffed his man so unmercifully on his puritan pastor’s preaching 
that the poor fellow gave up his situation. Is this to be counted 
‘pride’? Anyhow, there is not much substance for an indictment there. 

As to the Miltonic theology, the publication, in 1939, of Professor 
A. Sewell’s A Studyin Milton’s Christian Doctrine has made the greater 
part of recent comments on this subject seem pathetically slight and 
amateurish. One has almost to go back to David Masson’s Globe 
edition for what was a competent estimate then, though requiring 
qualification now. Here, as in temperament, Dante and Milton 
stand together. Each is the exponent of a vast world-philosophy that 
few would now accept; but in each case the poet’s genius and intense 
conviction have fashioned it into a work not only of supreme art, 
but of unique spiritual greatness and appeal. 

Lastly—‘last come and last did go’—are those who testify against 
John Milton’s verse. Surely here we have a touchstone for the critics 
themselves! The style is the man; Milton’s verse is Milton, not any 
one else; it is not a universal style, it has its author’s idiosyncrasies. 
But can anyone call it ‘ hard and insensitive’? Hard, it is, perforce, 
at times, as Dante is hard ; both men use stern words for stern themes ; 
but against the darkness, what fairy lands of beauty onearth they bring 
to us, and glories of heaven itself! And ‘insensitive’-—can this really 
be said of the exquisiteness of Comus and Lycidas, the mighty organ- 
music of Paradise Lost, or the austere grandeur of Samson? Tenny- 
son’s glowing lines, and great John Dryden long ago, show no such 
questionings or doubts. 

Not only, it will be felt, does Mr. Williams’s essay make good all 
along the line against the depreciating tone towards Milton, which 
threatened to become the fashion. That, after all, is comparatively 
a negative task. In the compass of a few pages he has given us some- 
thing of high positive value in an original and striking interpretation 
of Comus, and the further expansion of the same noble ideas of purity 
and sacredness in the unfallen Adam and Eve of Paradise Lost. This 
brief introduction raises the entire theme of Milton study to a new 


level, and should give it a fresh start. Duncan C. MACGREGOR. 
31 
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John Dryden. Some Biographical Facts and Problems. By Jamzs 

M. Ossorn. New York: Columbia University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1940. Pp. xiv-+-295§. 23s. 6d. net. 
Considering that Dryden was pre-eminent as an author for nearly 
forty years and that he had a large number of friends and acquaint- 
ances, we know remarkably little about him. For some reason or other 
few of his contemporaries left any record of him, and the biographical 
material is in general scanty. Since the time of Malone and Scott a 
few new facts have been collected, mostly by American scholars, and 
no doubt sooner or later another full-length life will appear. 

Mr. Osborn has done useful preliminary work in giving us a com- 
parative study of the biographies of Dryden, beginning with a few 
remarks on Edward Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum, published in 
1675, when Dryden was forty-four. Thomas Birch wrote the first con- 
secutive account of Dryden of value, but the thirty-five years which 
had elapsed between the poet’s death and the publication of the 
General Dictionary, 1734-41, prevented Birch from obtaining much 
first-hand information. As Mr. Osborn points out, Thomas Brough- 
ton omitted several things and added little when he served up Birch’s 
article in the Biographia Britannica, 1747-66. After doing justice to 
Derrick and discussing Dr. Johnson’s Life of Dryden, Mr. Osborn 
writes at some length on Malone, who, of course, must always be the 
main source of our knowledge. In fact, one of the most valuable parts 
of Mr. Osborn’s book is an appendix, in which he reprints the correc- 
tions and additions made by Malone in a copy of the Prose Works 
(Bodl. Malone E. 61-63) in preparation for a second edition which 
never appeared. The contributions to the biography of Dryden made 
by Christie, Saintsbury and others are examined. A good example of 
the value of Mr. Osborn’s method is that it enables a student to dis- 
cover easily the relative merits of Mitford’s and Hooper’s Aldine 
editions of Dryden. The second half of the volume is taken up with a 
discussion of a number of questions which need further investigation. 
Of the many scurrilous attacks on Dryden The Medal of Fohn Bayes, 
1682, contains more information about him than any other. The 
writer describes Dryden as ‘this Cherry-cheeked Dunce of fifty- 
three’, which strongly suggests that they were personally acquainted, 
and the authorship of the piece is therefore of some interest. I agree 
with Mr. Osborn in believing that the evidence for Shadwell is very 
strong. It is in The Medal of fohn Bayes that we are told that Dryden 
did anonymous hack work for Herringman before he became his 
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publisher in 1660. Mr. Osborn examined as many books as he could 
published by Herringman during the time which the statement may 
cover, and has reprinted some prefaces, two of which are signed 
‘J. D’. One can only say that they do not at first sight suggest Dryden. 
Mr. Osborn thinks I overstate the case when I say that it is ‘very 
unlikely’ that the Institution of English Poesie signed ‘J. D’. before 
Poole’s English Parnassus 1657 was by Dryden. It would certainly be 
interesting to have this matter cleared up. To me this essay seems to 
belong, in its outlook, to an earlier age, and hardly seems to anticipate 
Dryden’s criticism which began to appear a few years later. There are 
sections on Dryden and the King’s Playhouse in 1678, his London 
residences, his absences from London, his relations with Walsh and 
Langbaine, books from his library, and so on. There is also a letter 
written in June 1664 from Dryden to Richard Salway, a connection 
of the poet’s family, on a domestic matter. 

Whilst most of the information in Mr. Osborn’s volume is more or 
less accessible, it is useful to have it collected in its present form. The 
work has been done with care and the book will be wanted by every- 
one who concerns himself at all thoroughly with Dryden. One of the 
three portraits of Dryden reproduced, a miniature ascribed to 
Jonathan Richardson, is highly suspect, a fact of which Mr. Osborn 
is aware, as is shown by his note. ~ HuGH MAacpbona.Lp. 


Charles Sackville, sixth Earl of Dorset, Patron and Poet of 
the Restoration. By Brice Harris. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1940. Pp. 269. Paper bound, $3.00; cloth bound, $3.50. 


Possibly Sackville’s reputation with the public would be higher 
if it were concentrated upon one name instead of three, and he were 
not known also as Buckhurst and Dorset; but certainly he deserved 
commemoration, as a statesman, as a noted wit and rake in a notably 
witty court, as an amateur who generously patronized professional 
men of letters, and as a poet, minor indeed but accomplished. He 
has not the weight and dignity of his famous ancestor, but ‘To all 
you ladies now at land’ will always be an anthology piece, and if he 
wrote the lines On the Countess Dowager of Manchester, on whose 
toilet lay in order ‘Prayer-books, patch-boxes, sermon notes, and 
paint’, he gave a clear hint to Pope. His patronage of Dryden and 
Prior, and of the drama, is well known, and the present volume 
gives a list of 35 books dedicated to him between 1664 and 1703, 
mainly by poets, playwrights, and critics. 
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Professor Brice Harris, who was claiming a poem for Sackville 
in the 7.L.S. as early as 1935, has now written a full biography, and 
has ‘at hand materials for a complete edition of his poems’. He has 
had access to the family papers at Knole, as well as the usual sources, 
and the work is competently done, covering in thirteen chapters the 
various phases and interests of Sackville’s career. 

A few points of detail may be mentioned. Quotations reach a high 
standard of accuracy (‘let me know’, for ‘let me know it’, on p. 26, 
is the only verbal discrepancy observed), but there are one or two 
slips of various kinds. The statement (p. 58) that Buckhurst ‘had just 
fathered a natural daughter on the world’ would be better without its 
last three words, for Buckhurst, as Professor Harris shows, acknow- 
ledged all three of his natural daughters (of whom the one in question, 
Mary Waldegrave, was the first), and made provision for them. 
Again in the statement (p. 171) about Turner, the deprived Bishop 
of Ely, that ‘despite his Jacobite leanings, he resisted arrest until 
December 1696, when he was arrested twice’, it seems likely that 
some word not suggestive of force, such as ‘avoided’ or ‘escaped’, 
would meet the case better than ‘resisted’. The title of the Dukes of 
Albemarle is everywhere spelt ‘Albermarle’; Thomas Fuller is twice 
referred to (p. 16) as a bishop; and Luttrell is not responsible (even, 
as one first guesses, in his index) for the curious title ‘Arundell, 
Lord of Wardour’ on p. 93. The quotation on p. 103 of Etherege’s 
allusion, in his letter to Dorset of 25 July 1687, to ‘the fair Castle’ is 
taken from Miss Rosenfeld’s edition of the Letterbook, but the fact 
that Miss Rosenfeld’s ‘Castle’ is a misreading of the ‘Cuffle’ of the 
MS. was pointed out in April 1929 in R.E.S., Vol. v, no. 18, p. 227, 
and ‘Cuffle’ would have givei Professor Harris an interesting con- 
firmation of the reference to her in the first verse reply of Mr. E. 
to B. 

Of the four verse letters ascribed to these correspondents, Pro- 
fessor Harris writes (p. 103) that ‘neither Rochester’s nor Etherege’s 
editors have included the letters between B. and Mr. E. in the 
definitive texts. There is nothing in them to indicate that two 
different authors wrote them; in fact, a consistency of style is note- 
worthy throughout. The alternative is, then, that Dorset himself 
composed the four letters—a possible, even probable, solution, but 
not a demonstrable one’. On such a matter opinion is free, and no 
definitive text of Etherege’s poems is yet available; but if the letters 
between B. and Mr. E. are to be assigned to a single hand, the hand 
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is surely, from many indications, that of the author of the two letters 
to Lord Middleton, and not that of Buckhurst. 

The general merit of Professor Harris’s useful book may be 
judged from so scanty a crop of exceptions. He has produced the 
first full account of Dorset’s life and writings, and his promised 
edition of the poems will be awaited with interest. 

H,. F. B. Brert-SmItu. 


Shelley in America in the Nineteenth Century. By Jutia 

Power. (University Studies Published by the University of 
Nebraska, Vol. xl, No. 2.) Lincoln, Neb.: The University of 
Nebraska, 1940. Pp. viii+-225. $1.50. 
A certain vagueness in the title of this book is still more apparent 
in the sub-title—‘His Relation to American Critical Thought and 
his Influence’-—and most of all in the whole contents. Miss Power 
observes in the Preface that ‘the extent to which research work on 
this subject could be carried on is without limits’, and that ‘the 
amount of material has far exceeded what I hoped to find’; but 
neither here nor anywhere in the subsequent pages are we told what 
the subject is which admits of this limitless research, or what 
guiding principle determined her choice of material. There are 
many signs in single sentences and paragraphs that Miss Power is 
well qualified to make a real contribution to the study of Shelley ; 
yet her present effort is, it must be plainly said, intolerably dull. 
The very large number of misprints, unusual in an American 
university publication, even justifies the suspicion that the author 
herself had the good taste to find it unreadable. 

The Introduction gives a slight account of Shelley’s great- 
grandfather, Timothy Shelley, who migrated to America in the 
early eighteenth century, and married a member of the Plum 
family of Newark. ‘Samuel Plum’, says Miss Power, ‘who had come 
from New England, was one of the original settlers of Newark. It 
may have been from this sturdy New Englander that Shelley 
inherited some of his ideas of freedom and equality.’ It is an 
interesting suggestion, but difficult to reconcile with a fact clearly 
demonstrated in the next three chapters: that New England in its 
golden age regarded Shelley’s political philosophy with abhorrence, 
and, partly for that reason, rejected his poetry. There were, of 
course, exceptions, but they were not important or representative. 

It seems to be true that America has never extended to Shelley 
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the veneration freely accorded to Milton as a prophet of liberty, 
American political institutions originated in a Puritan society bound 
together by its common acceptance of certain fundamental beliefs. 
In such a society it was natural to insist upon the right of the com- 
munity to manage its affairs in its own way, and so to exalt the 
principle of democracy. The question how far an individual 
within the community was entitled to assert himself in opposition 
to the general will, a question of major importance in English 
political theory, did not arise in any acute form. It is doubtful 
whether the school of John Stuart Mill, predominant in England 
during most of the last century, would have had any following in 
America. Until the life of London was changed by the present war 
American visitors could often be seen gazing in wonder at certain 
gatherings in Hyde Park or certain eccentrics in Bloomsbury who 
defied the conventions of dress, and murmuring to themselves, 
‘It would never be allowed in New York’. The American condemns 
these excesses as an offence against the spirit of democracy ; the 
average Englishman rather likes them, because they remind him 
that there are vast reserves of freedom which he himself has not 
dared to explore. Shelley, in this matter, was the average English- 
man, though with stronger emotions and greater moral courage. 

My excuse for this attempt to explain what the author has left 
unexplained is that the evidence presented in the first three chapters 
seems to justify it. Miss Power’s conclusion is that the Trans- 
cendentalists of New England had acquired a taste for German 
literature, and neglected Shelley because they preferred to give their 
days and nights to the study of Goethe. That may be true so far 
as it goes, but one feels that Miss Power might have arrived at a 
more comprehensive solution of an interesting problem if she had 
paused in the task of collecting material to consider what to do 
with the material when she had collected it. 

As the book proceeds it resolves itself more and more into an 
accumulation of notes, most of which would adapt themselves 
excellently to a work of reference but do not invite continuous 
reading. Just as we are beginning to be interested in Edward 
Coote Pinkney, who wrote a parody of Frankenstein, our attention 
is diverted to William Gilmore Simms, who ‘was undoubtedly 
influenced by Shelley’s Revolt of Islam’. After less than a full 
page Simms is extinguished in favour of Albert Pike ; and William 
Pitt Palmer, Thomas Holly Chivers and Henry T. Tuckerman 
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follow in quick succession until the reader despairs, like Macbeth, 
of ever reaching the end. 

Another yet? A seventh? I'll see no more: 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 

Which shows me many more. 
This infinite variety includes, as it must, much that would have 
been better left in oblivion, such as the prophecy that ‘if Shelley 
and Keats are to live at all, it will be in their verses’, or the observ- 
ation that the ode To the West Wind ‘is especially characteristic 
of Shelley because it is so purely poetical’, ‘The numerous authors 
of imitations of Shelley and tributes to his memory, discovered or 
re-discovered, are also of unequal merit. A few have life in them- 
selves, and do not need to be resuscitated; others deserve the 
excuse offered by Miss Power for Thomas Holly Chivers, that ‘if 
he did not succeed as a poet, his failure was not due to the influence 
of Shelley but to the fact that he lacked poetical ability’, The 
poorer specimens often remind us of Rossini’s question to the 
nephew of Meyerbeer, who had composed a funeral march on the 
occasion of his uncle’s death: ‘Would it not have been better if 
you had died and your uncle had composed the funeral march ?’ 

That the book abounds in misprints has already been mentioned. 
The first page is disfigured by the statement that ‘Shelley was born 
on August 4, 1702.’ Here are a few more examples, taken almost at 
random : pediod (p. 10); tpye (p. 27); paint (for point, in the line 
‘To point a moral or adorn a tale,’ p. 32) ; veritabel (p. 45) ; Messeger 
(for Messenger, in the title of the Western Messenger, p. 62) ; bonteous 
(p. 86); Thorton (for Thornton, in the name of Thornton Hunt, 
p. 130); atsmosphere (p. 136); Christianty (p. 155); Swinburn’e 
(for Swinburne’s, p. 164); mysic (p. 171). The spelling of Brian 
Waller Procter’s name as Proctor is evidently not accidental, as it 
occurs more than once and is repeated in the index. 
P. L. CARVER. 


The University of Missouri Studies. A QUARTERLY OF 
ResEaRCH. (Volume XV. Number 1.) BALLADS AND Soncs Collected 
by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, Edited by H. M. Belden. 
Missouri. 1940. Pp. xx-+-530. $1.25. 

The English Club of the University of Missouri has since 1903 been 
collecting ballads and songs which are, or have been until recently, 
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current in the state or just outside its border, and the Missouri Folk- 
Lore Society has facilitated the publication of this large and interest- 
ing collection. It is, as Professor Belden admits, highly miscellaneous : 
it consists of ballads and songs, not ‘pure’ ballads, for, as he rightly 
points out, ‘to the student of folk-song it soon becomes apparent that 
the distinction attempted by Child and more definitely by Gummere 
between “genuine”? and ‘“vulgar’’ balladry does not hold for the 
singers of ‘‘song-ballets’’ nowadays. Stall ballads, sentimental ditties, 
the work of the local minstrel, and what Child called “popular 
ballads’’ exist side by side in their repertory and without prejudice.’ 
The volume is in fact a collection of the songs that are or have been 
sung, whether versions of ‘popular ballads’; versions of literary pro- 
ductions coming, however, ‘from memory rather than directly from 
print,’ like The Southern Oath; songs from printed sheets or books; 
or songs from MS. collections made, not by antiquarians, but by any- 
one who liked songs, and as often as not bearing ‘unimpeachable 
evidence of having been written out from hearing or from memory.’ 
The result is a book which should interest students of popular taste 
as much as students of the ballad. 

A completely logical order was perhaps impossible, but there does 
not in fact seem to have been much attempt at following one, except 
that first come a group of versions of traditional ballads. These often 
show odd variants : in The Maid freed from the Gallows it is a man, not 
a woman, who is rescued, and in all but one of the versions of The 
Two Sisters the miller develops a murderous character— 

The miller threw out his o!d grab hook 
And brought her safely from the brook. 
He robbed her of her golden ring 

And plunged her in the brook again. 
They hung him on his own mill gate 
For drownding of poor sister Kate. 

These ‘genuine’ ballads are followed by songs on the model of 
‘genuine’ ballads, and songs which are clearly ‘folk songs’ in the wider 
sense, such as Little Mohea. There are plenty of instances of a written 
ballad becoming traditional, whether it is such melodramatic stuff as 
The Fatal Wedding, the tragic or parodic Villikings and Dinah with 
its illustrations of ‘the way of the folk with what they hear but do not 
understand’—‘In gorgeous array’ becomes ‘And guard your surrey’ 
—or such a working-over of an old theme as Lisbon, which is The 
Nut-Brown Maid without its sophisticated framework of the débat. 
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But it cannot be said that these are or were more popular in the usual 
sense of the word than Fond Affection or Birdie Darling or The 
Finished Letter, of which last the editor notes that ‘altho this is 
pretty certainly a piece of parlor sentiment and first circulated either 
in song books or as sheet music . . . the variations in the two Missouri 
texts show that it has passed by word of mouth’. From these sickli- 
nesses it is a relief to come to the broad humour of the versions of 
The Derby (‘Dobbin’) Ram and Father Grumble and those which 
follow. There is an interesting group of Irish songs of the 18th and 
19th centuries (pp. 281 sqq.), matched at the end of the volume by 
some French songs which come down from the early French settlers 
of Missouri. But perhaps the most interesting group of all contains 
the real American folk-songs such as Young Charlotte, Frankie and 
Albert, and The Meeks Family Murder, where the authors, most of 
them known by name, have adapted traditional forms to the narrative 
of contemporary events. And, indeed, that is a natural process: I 
myself met it in Worcestershire in 1918, when an old man, who 
could read but not write more than his name, recited to me a new 
ballad of his own composition which combined the dream-framework 
with the dialogue convention, the speakers being the late Kaiser and 
his eldest son— 

I am a great dreamer, my dreams they come true; 

It was only last night I was dreaming of you. 

You had joined the British Army, a soldier to be, 

To fight for your country, your King and your Queen. 


There were the British, the French, the Russians as well, 
The Italians came up, and swore it was hell ; 

The old Kaiser in his palace, he shivered and shook, 
Says, ‘O, little Willie, we’re bound to be took!’ 


‘But never mind, father, you know very well 

Our next destination is bound to be hell. 

O father, O father, the cruel deeds you’ve done! 

You murdered Nurse Cavell—you know it was wrong’. 
—And so on, with great spirit. It is easy to suppose this ballad finding 
its way into general circulation, though to the best of my belief it has 
not done so. 

Some of the songs have their tunes printed with them, but, if the 
note on folk-lyric (p. 473) means what it appears to mean, Professor 
Belden is inclined to lay too great stress on the evidence offered by 
tunes :— 


Of the songs current among ballad-loving folk that may be classed as 
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folk-lyric (being expressions of mood, feeling, not stories) there is a con- 
fusing variety. . . . It is often impossible to say definitely that two songs 
are variants of asingle song. . . . The likeliest thread to follow in investi- 
gating their relations is no doubt the tune, but that, unfortunately, is 


beyond my ability. 


But surely the tunes of these folk-lyrics are subject to the same 
laws as other traditional tunes, and there is no necessary connection 
between tune and words. As James Hogg discovered long ago, the 
same song might be sung to different tunes by different singers, or 
the same tune might serve several songs. In this very collection, there 
are different tunes to the A, B and E versions of The Two Sisters, to 
the D, G, K, M and N versions of Barbara Allen, and, to take a more 
‘American’ example, to the A, B and F versions of The Butcher Boy. 

It is best to be grateful to Professor Belden for printing tunes as 
well as words, and to leave the history of the tunes as a separate 
problem to those who are qualified to deal with it. 

EpitH C. Bato. 


The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. Edited 

by F. W. Bateson. Cambridge, at the University Press. 1940. In 
four volumes. Vol, I (600-1600), pp. xl+-912; vol. II (1660-1800), 
pp. xx-+1003; vol. III (1800-1900), pp. xxii-++-1098 ; vol. IV (Index), 
pp. [iv]+287. £7 7s. net. 
The appearance of the Cambridge Bibliography has destroyed a topic 
of conversation. It will no longer be possible to ask, when the talk 
flags in the tearooms round the British Museum, ‘When is Bateson 
going to bring out his bibliography?’ Some who had hoped to use it 
have died within sight of the promised land; others will soon be 
using it who were not born when this great work was first conceived. 
This is not to reflect in any way upon Mr. Bateson. His editorial 
labours must have been immense ; the task of co-ordinating the work 
of the various contributors, of checking, of preventing omissions and 
reduplication, and in general of controlling his numerous team, ‘like 
bold Briareus with a hundred hands’, might well have proved over- 
whelming for any one man. He has not been overwhelmed; he is, 
indeed, to be congratulated on a remarkable work, with which his 
name will now always be associated. 

There will be, there has been, some criticism of the plan of this 
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bibliography. It is, as the editor says, ‘a descendant—though not 
such a direct descendant as was originally contemplated—of The 
Cambridge History of English Literature.’ It proceeds, therefore, on a 
plan that combines—or compromises between—chronology and 
division by literary forms. In general it follows the chapter divisions 
of the Cambridge History, though new sections have been added and 
considerable modifications introduced, No doubt the advantages of 
this system outweigh its disadvantages; and the only alternative, an 
alphabetical catalogue of English authors (on the same plan as 
Lowndes) would have limited seriously the value of this work from 
several points of view. At the same time it must be stated that the 
Cambridge Bibliography hardly provides a short cut to the informa- 
tion one may be seeking. With a very little additional cross-reference 
it might have been made easier to use. One has continually to resort 
to the Index—which means working with two volumes at the same 
time—and one may have to try several different references to the 
same author before finding what one wants. There are six separate 
entries for Swift, nine for Johnson, and even four for such a minnow 
as Richard Savage. The main entry is very properly indicated by 
heavier type, but much unnecessary labour might have been spared 
to the reader if, at the beginning of each main entry, the other 
references to the author had also been set forth. The Index volume 
has been printed on extra-strong paper; it will be needed. I have 
found that it is a waste of time trying to locate an author without 
consulting it. 

Mr. Bateson’s choice of contributors could rarely be bettered. He 
has called upon those very scholars, English.and American for the 
most part, whose work had made them recognised authorities on 
some particular author or literary genre. Names such as L, I, 
Bredvold and Hugh Macdonald (Dryden), R. H. Griffith (Pope), 
Harold Williams (Swift), Miss Rae Blanchard (Steele), H. C, 
Hutchins (Defoe), D, Nichol Smith (Johnson)—to mention only a 
few of the more important articles in vol. [I—testify to the success 
of the editor’s discrimination and guarantee the validity of the work 
done. Occasionally the excellence of one of the bibliographies in the 
Cambridge History has enabled the editor to make use of it again. 
Thus for Middle Scots literature the late Professor G. Gregory 
Smith’s bibliography has been revised by Mr. Douglas Hamer, and 
for the Marprelate Controversy Professor Dover Wilson’s by Mr, 
A, F, S. Pearson, Mr, Bateson himself frequently descends from his 
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editorial Sinai, and takes a hand with his fellow labourers in the work 
of compilation. Besides dealing with many of the minor authors, he 
is responsible for the bibliography of Shakespeare, a notable piece 
of compression which must have required long and anxious con- 
sideration. Many of the lists here printed are necessarily selective, 
sometimes ruthlessly so. The section on ‘Minor Fiction and Trans- 
lations, 1660-1800’, compiled by the late Professor C. N. Green- 
hough, runs to 24 pages, but it is ‘a selective list drawn from some 
3500 titles’. On the other hand, the bibliographies of most of the 
minor authors are, for all practical purposes, complete. 

Two notable contributions are almost volumes in themselves: 
Mr. Norman Ault’s list of ‘Miscellanies, Anthologies, and Collec- 
tions of Poetry, 1660-1800’ (vol. II, pp. 173-260), and Mr. H. G. 
Pollard’s lists of ‘Periodical Publications’ in all three volumes, 
running to close on 200 pages. Both are an advance on anything that 
has gone before, and are indispensable to the student working in 
those special fields. Perhaps the publishers will consider issuing 
those two bibliographies separately for students who cannot afford 
to buy the whole work. Other notable contributions are those on 
Education (W. A. Adamson), Book Production (H. G. Pollard), and 
Literary Historians and Antiquaries (J. M. Osborn). The student is 
likely to find the general bibliographies to the various sections par- 
ticularly useful. It is inevitable that such selective reading-lists 
should give more scope for individual whim than the bibliographies 
of authors, and occasionally they read like a suggested course of 
study to accompany a series of lectures which one has not attended. 
Mr. Routh’s contribution to vol. III, for example—“The Intel- 
lectual Background’—is full of stimulating suggestions, but the 
reader will certainly be puzzled at times. He may wonder why the 
sub-section, “The Cult of the Renaissance’, should open with 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, and include four novels by 
W. H. Ainsworth, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, and Blackmore's 
Lorna Doone. 

On the difficult problem of who should be excluded the editor has 
shown admirable discrimination. In a work of this size anyone with 
genuine pretensions to being read at all should find a place. ‘The 
exhaustiveness of this bibliography may be gauged by the inclusion 
of such minor lights as Thomas Cooke, Edmund Curll, Joseph 
Mitchell, Thomas Purney, William Pattison, and James Ralph. 
Cooke appears six times in the Index, Curll ten, and Ralph eleven. 
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Even William Diaper—the ‘unhappy Diaper’ of a cancelled couplet 
in the Dunciad—has his modest niche. 

One suspects from one’s knowledge of human behaviour that the 
contributors were not all equally prompt in submitting their con- 
tributions. The bibliographies supplied by the more exemplary 
members of the team appear, from internal evidence, to have been 
completed many years ago. Here the editor’s business was to bring 
them up to date, and no doubt that was done on many occasions. 
But there are signs that it was not always done. The bibliography of 
Drayton, for instance, lists nothing later than 1931, and so fails to 
take account of some valuable work published since then. (One 
learns from an editorial note that this section of the work had frozen 
into the final page-proofs in 1935.) Meanwhile, his task done, Mr. 
Bateson must now be watching the stream of articles, monographs, 
histories, biographies overflowing the boundaries he had set himself. 
It is therefore welcome news that he is planning to keep abreast of, 
or not far behind, the advancing current, and to issue supplements 
from time to time. 

The standard of accuracy seems to be, as one would expect, high. 
In a sweep over vol. II only a few errors or omissions have been 
noticed. Captain Charles Johnson’s History of the Pyrates is entered 
three times ; on each occasion the title-page is differently quoted, and 
the date of publication is variously given as ‘1724’ and ‘1726 etc.’ 
Richard Savage’s An Author to be Let is listed (p. 327) among his 
poems. The British Theatre, cited on pp. 96 and 394 and attributed 
to W. R. Chetwood, does not appear in the Index under either 
‘Chetwood’ or ‘British Theatre’, To Breval Mr. Bateson attributes 
various works published under the pseudonym ‘Joseph Gay’. The 
evidence for his authorship of some of these is weak: Mr. Bateson 
himself notes that The Petticoat (by ‘Joseph Gay’), often attributed 
to Breval, was in fact by Francis Chute. It seems probable that this 
phantom was rather the private property of Edmund Curll than the 
exclusive pseudonym of Breval—a name that Curll clapped on to a 
title-page when the fancy took him. Among the works assigned to 
John Dennis and Charles Gildon Mr. Bateson lists A New Project 
for the Regulation of the Stage, 1720. Has he seen a copy of this 
pamphlet? One suspects from the way in which it was advertised 
(Daily Post, Feb. 5, 1720) as being by ‘Mr. D—nis and Mr. G—don’ 
that it was, in fact, a skit, attributed to those two critics because of 
their habit of pontificating on the drama. Why the semi-anonymity 
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if it was really their work? Dennis, too, denied that he had ever 
written a line in concert with any man.! The Battle of the Sexes is 
entered twice: once under Thomas Cooke, where it is dated ‘1738; 
1739’, and again under Samuel Wesley, the younger, where it is 
dated ‘1723; 1724. . . [Preface by Thomas Cooke]’. The poem 
was certainly written by Wesley, and was first published in 1723. 
The entry for Cooke’s Battle of the Poets is ‘1725 (anon.); 1731’. It 
should have been made clear that this poem was almost completely 
rewritten, and published in its new form in Cooke’s Tales, Epistles, 
Odes, Fables, Etc., 1729. In a work extending to more than three 
thousand double-column pages one must expect a certain margin of 
error, however careful the work of contributor, editor, and proof- 
reader may have been: the margin here seems to be reassuringly 
small. 

The value of this work will be realized more and more as it is 
increasingly used. More urgent affairs than English studies are at 
present distracting the attention of those who would normally be 
making use of it, but it is now ready for them when they are ready 
for it. Mr. Bateson has given them the tools; one may hope that they 
will soon be able to finish the job. 

James R. SUTHERLAND. 


A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element in the English 
Vocabulary. By J. F. Benst. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff; 
London: Humphrey Milford. In five parts. Part I (1926) Aam-Dowel, 
pp. xxxii+80; Part II (1929) Doxy-Keeler, pp. 81-160; Part III 
(no date) Keelful-Plash, pp. 161-288; Part IV (1935) Plashment- 
Smeary, pp. 289-416; Part V (no date) Smeke-Wreke, pp. 417-663. 
Bound in buckram, 32 guilders. 


Dr. Bense deserves well of those interested in the vocabulary of 
English. His ‘Dictionary’ contains much more in the way of dis- 
cussion and sifting of evidence than is possible in general dictionaries. 
And it is not a mere compilation from the O.E.D.; though Dr. Bense 
has restricted himself to the material in the latter, he has attempted to 
use it critically. In general, he is naturally disposed to admit many 
more words into his collection than the great Dictionary: a general 
dictionary must, as a matter of principle, exercise especial caution 


1 I should be glad to know where a copy of this pamphlet may be seen. It is 
not in the British Museum, nor in the Bodleian; it had not been seen by H. G. 
Paul (Yohn Dennis, His Life and Criticism, New York, 1911). 
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in attributing words to a foreign language, in default of authoritative 
editions covering, for instance, the earlier period. Dr. Bense, 
exercising the specialist’s advantage, has quite often succeeded in 
making the history of a word clearer, and in some cases his contribu- 
tion is valuable. One of the most important instances is M.E. 
bedene: Dr. Bense has vindicated and improved on Zupitza’s 
etymology (suggested in the E.E.T.S. edition of the couplet version 
of Guy of Warwick, in a note on 1. 2406) by producing forms such as 
Flemish bedeene for M.Du. meteen, which is the cognate of the 
*mid ene(s) proposed by Zupitza, and M.Du. albedalle beside 
almetalle. These eliminate the necessity of assuming a change in 
M.E. bedene of initial m to b (a change which is otherwise unknown 
in M.E., and the assumption was therefore a serious difficulty in 
Zupitza’s theory), if one accepts Dr. Bense’s view that the word 
was adapted from M.Flemish. There are other cases in which he 
has improved on explanations in the O.E.D.or the Dialect Dictionary, 
or has made plausible suggestions or added details of fact. Some of 
the more important may be found under benane ; berkyne (not ‘any 
kind of beer’, but an idiomatic use of the diminutive suffix-hin, with 
the meaning ‘a glass of beer’, like Mod.Du. biertje); burlap; dasart; 
dizen; doxy; dunnage; fuddle; grolling; pickeer; steekan; mit and 
nitwit (explained in the Appendix as adaptations of Du. niet and 
weetniet). 

Medizvalists will regret that Dr. Bense was unable to go outside 
the O.E.D. for his word-material; he would have been well advised 
to read for himself at least a few of those texts which were likely to 
be fruitful from his point of view (especially since he has fully 
exploited the facts available to him regarding the connexions of 
individual M.E. texts with areas likely to be exposed to M.Du. or 
M.Flemish influence). The amount of additional material to be 
gleaned in this way might have turned out to be slight ; but the search 
would have constituted one of the advances in our knowledge that a 
work such as this has the opportunity to effect. For instance, 
fleiding, a hapax legomenon in Genesis and Exodus 692 (which, as 
Dr. Bense has argued under blesche and elsewhere, was likely to be 
under that influence) looks very like an adaptation of M.Du. vleyding* 
(vleiden being a derivative of v/eien ‘to flatter’); and in this case the 
word is actually mentioned by Bradley-Stratmann. 


* This correction, but not the explanation which follows, had already been 
offered by Toll, Niederldndisches Wortgut im Mittelenglischen, p. 94. 
* An erratic use of d and @ is not uncommon in this text. 
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One method in particular (which, though not entirely new, is 
here applied with especial thoroughness) has enabled Dr. Bense to 
s n the conclusions gained by the purely linguistic approach: 
constant reference to the relevant facts in the political, economic and 
social history of individual areas of England at certain periods, or to 
the biographical evidence about the authors of works in which words 
of possible L.G. origin occur. He has perhaps in the aggregate 
allowed too much weight to this kind of argument. And in one 
instance an error of fact vitiates the conclusions he has based on it: 
in repeated references to Bishop Poore’s supposed authorship of the 
Ancren Riwle, he speaks of Salisbury and of the Flemish masons 
employed in building the cathedral as evidence of the ‘Low Dutch’ 
origin of words in that text. Dr. Bense has plainly been led astray 
here by out-of-date sources of information (apparently the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, 1, 230, according to citation s.v. shut). 
Students of Middle English no longer believe that the Ancren Riwle 
was written in Dorset or by Poore. Yet the principle is sound; it 
has yielded some valuable results, and the occasional excesses com- 
mitted in its name can easily be controlled and allowed for by the 
informed reader. 

There are signs that the etymologies here propounded will, when 
they happen to turn on points of English (and especially M.E.) pho- 
nology, occasionally need careful scrutiny before they can be accepted. 
Dr. Bense often earns credit by pointing out a M.Du. or M.Flemish 
by-form that is not mentioned in the O.Z.D.and which would account 
for varying forms in M.E. or would establish, say, a M.Du., as 
against a L.G., origin. Under cratch, however, where he cites M.Du. 
cretsen beside cratsen, he has omitted to mention that the sole example 
of M.E. crechen (as distinct from the frequent crachen) is in 
St. Fuliene, in the language of which -é- < O.Merc. é is the regular 
equivalent of the M.E. d<0.E. @, and in which the -e- form might 
have been developed in this word by ‘ accommodation’ (cf. the French 
loanword cacchen, accommodated in this text as kecchen, on the model 
of ilecchen, corresponding to ilacchen in other M.E. dialects ; see Miss 
d’Ardenne’s recent edition of St. Fuliene, p. 160). That is one 
possibility; and, since Dr. Bense wrote, a special explanation of 
crechen has appeared (ibid., glossary), according to which the etymon 
is O.N. kroekia ‘to hook’ or O.E. *crecan. Another example is the 
discussion under grave sb.?, which is difficult to understand except 
as due to an error in the interpretation of a M.E. spelling. Dr. Bense 
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states that the earliest form of grave (which, according to a note in 
the O.E.D., is represented by the 13 c. spellings grezzfe—in the 
Ormulum—and greyve) ‘has mutated -a-’, and that since the M.Du. 
forms were grave, greve, graef and greef, ‘Orm may have borrowed 
the word from M.Du. or M.L.G.., and it need not have passed through 
O.N.’ In fact, of course, Orm’s spelling is intended to denote a 
diphthong [ei], and could not in his orthographic system represent a 
‘mutated-a-’ ; and it is scarcely credible that a M.E. diphthong would 
be used to reproduce the stem-vowel in M.Du. greve, greef. 

One other small point is that no reference has been made in this 
book (except in the bibliography) to the work that had already been 
done on the M.Du. and L.G. element in the M.E. period. This is 
sufficiently scanty ; but the list, e.g. of Jordan in his Handbuch (2nd 
ed., revised by Matthes, pp. 22-5), though it bears traces of having 
been put together hastily and probably includes several words that 
should not be admitted, might have been glanced at. And one, at 
any rate, of the suggestions of Heuser in his brief paper Festlandische 
Einflusse im Mittelenglischen (Bonner Beitrége zur Anglistik XII) 
seems to call for notice, since it refers to the important M.E. pro- 
nominal forms is, es, hes, his(e), which Heuser believes to be adapta- 
tions of the M.Du. and Fris. unstressed se, ‘them’. 

In Dr. Bense’s treatment of the words introduced from Dutch 
as spoken in South Africa there are one or two good points: s.v. 
with? he has corrected Pettmann and offered a satisfying explanation 
of a South African idiom borrowed from Dutch, and s.v. Zarp (i.e. 
Z.A.R.P.) he has improved on Pettmann, the O.£.D., and Bosman 
(Etimologiese Woordeboek van Afrikaans) by ascertaining that the 
abbreviation stood for Zuid-Afrikaanse Rijdende Politie, not Zuid 
Afrikaansch Republikeinsch Politie. There are isolated gaps or errors 
that would be apparent to anyone who happened to have lived in 
South Africa. The use of with prep. in such expressions as ‘He threw 
me with a stone’, so far from being an idiom in S. African English, 
is a solecism of the kind that would be heard only from Dutch- 
speaking South Africans with a meagre knowledge of English; to 
those S. Africans whose mother tongue is English it would sound 
grotesque. Notwithstanding Dr. Bense’s statement (s.v. verneukery) 
that ‘there is no verb to verneuker in S. Afr. Eng.’, the average English- 
speaking S. African, even if he knew no Afrikaans, would be familiar 
with such expressions as ‘You’re verneukering!’ (pronounced 
[fenu: kA], and meaning ‘You’re cheating!’). The development of 
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vaatje into fikey is surely a case of the characteristic Afrikaans treat- 
ment of a final -¢ of the stem in combination with the diminutive 
suffix (originally -je), by which -tjie (<-tje) >-kie (for a recent dis- 
cussion, see A. G. Hooper, Leeds Studies in English and Kindred 
Languages, V1, 1937, pp. 75-6, among whose examples are exact 
parallels to the development of a diphthong in fikey from the back 
vowel). 

The ‘Low Dutch’ element in English, apart from its importance 
for certain departments of our vocabulary, such as that of sea-faring, 
includes many of our most workmanlike and expressive words : pack; 
peg, scoop v.; scrub v.; shuffle v.; still life; stove sb.; stripe, sump sb. ; 
perhaps swab sb. ; tackle sb.; perhaps tramp v. and tub sb., twilight; 
twist vb. ; uproar sb. There are conspicuously few adoptions of Dutch 
idiomatic phrases; an example, however, is ‘to give (someone) the 
pip’. The ‘Low-Dutch’ influence may have been the decisive cause 
of the marked productiveness in the M.E. period of the verbal suffix 
-elen, which has continued to be prolific in modern times; a few 
examples taken at random from Dr. Bense’s book are dabble, dacker, 
drabble, grabble, rumple, scrabble, shuffle, wiggle, wintle. Dr. Bense 
has scrupulously endeavoured not to exaggerate the number of words 
that might be of ‘Low Dutch’ origin; a notable example of restraint 
is his abandonment of yacht. One other familiar word which, on the 
other hand, might well have been included is huckster. The main 
reason for rejecting it seems to be (see O.E.D., s.v.) that the verb 
huck ‘to haggle; to chaffer’ occurs much later (viz. two centuries) 
than huckster. But, as Verwijs and Verdam have pointed out, the 
derivation of M.Du. hoeker from the sb. hoek ‘a corner’ is semantically 
convincing, since the latter meant ‘a shop’ in M.Du.; and an exact 
parallel, incidentally, is the semantic development in Du. winkel, ‘a 
shop’, the etymological sense of which was ‘corner’. There is 
apparently no M.Du. verb hoeken ‘to haggle’; but the Verwijs- 
Verdam etymology would account for this and for the fact that the 
verb appears later than the sb. in English. A significant detail is that 
the verbal noun hucking, which is recorded only from 1551, actually 
occurs ca. 1300 in Arthour and Merlin 4150, in a context which 
establishes the sense ‘ to haggle’; this early example reduces the gap 
between the earliest occurrences of huckster and of huck to about a 
century, and moreover strengthens the case for the ‘Low Dutch’ 
origin of huckster, since there are several words in the Kyng Alisaunder 
group that are undoubtedly from this source (a fact of which Dr. 
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Bense has nowhere taken account; though admittedly knowledge of 
it might be expected only of specialists in the medieval period of 
English). 

The faults in this Dictionary are mainly ones of presentation; the 
proportion of errors or of exceptionable suggestions is small, and the 
completion of such an undertaking by a single scholar is in itself 
creditable. ‘The book will usually be found to be a better authority 
on the origin and history of individual words than most of the 
incidental accounts of the ‘Low Dutch’ element at present available. 
It gives access to a wealth of material and embodies a good deal of 
original research, and it will therefore be helpful to various classes 
of readers. Dr. Bense may be said to have written an acceptable and 
useful book. 

G. V. SMITHERS. 


Syntax and Style in Old English. By S. O. Andrew. Cambridge 
University Press. 1940. Pp. viii+-112. 10s. 6d. net. 


The brief preface describes this work as ‘an attempt to drive a few 
main lines through the almost unexplored tract of Old English’, 
and this is probably a better valuation than that found in the 
‘blurb’, which states that the ‘study covers the whole subject, from 
questions of word order, which determine the constructions, to their 
stylistic implications’. There is in fact too little about style, which is 
a pity, for what Mr. Andrew has said on this point he has said well. 

The author tells us that the work began as an investigation of 
sentence-forms such as ‘pa he answarode’, which are commonly 
regarded as principal sentences, but which he cannot accept as such. 
From that starting-point almost every type of principal and sub- 
ordinate sentence was examined, and here we have Mr. Andrew’s 
results. 

It cannot be claimed that we have here a complete study of O.E. 
syntax and style—the size of the work precludes that; in the main 
we have a study of O.E. word order. The matter of the first 
chapters has already been printed in Medium A2vum III (1934); in 
them Mr. Andrew begins by classifying O.E. sentences under three 
heads—z. Common order, i.e. subject + verb + object + adverb, 
usually found in principal sentences—‘Se cyning beset hie on dere 
ceastre’. 2. Conjunctive order, the normal one in subordinate clauses, 
as in ‘pa he hie him eft ageaf’. 3. Demonstrative order, found in 
principal sentences after the demonstrative adverbs pa, ponne, per, 
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when they are head-words—‘Da answarode he him’. Then the author 
discusses sentences introduced by 5a (Ch. II), der and donne (Ch, 
III), zr, fordam, nu, etc. (Ch. IV), relative and demonstrative 
pronouns (Ch, V), Some Syntactical Groups (Ch. VI), and negatives 
(Ch. VII); the remaining five chapters deal with poetic idiom and 
with the relative pronoun. 

This is a very bald summary of the contents of the book; but it 
would be difficult to give detail, for the work is closely packed and 
not easy to read. The earnest student of Old English ought to read 
it, that is certain; whether he will accept its arguments and con- 
clusions is another matter. The present reviewer’s experience is that 
the first rapid reading made him wonder that Old English word order 
should be so comparatively simple; subsequent readings have made 
him profoundly sceptical, not only of this apparent simplicity, but 
also of the correctness of many of the emendations suggested for 
Beowulf and other texts; Mr. Andrew does not reckon with two 
factors—the personal equation, and the rhythmic genius of the 
language. And curiously enough, a number of his emendations reject 
simplicity of structure in favour of complexity. 

Further, the study is isolated; it lacks the wide background of 
Germanic, such as could have been provided with the help of studies 
like those of Delbriick (Germanische Syntax) and Ries (Die Stellung 
von Subject und Pradicatsverbum im Heliand), while the more recent 
work of Mossé would have been useful. As far as Old English itself 
goes, this seems to be the first book on the syntax of the O.E. sentence, 
taken as a whole; but there have been previous studies, of varying 
value, on smaller parts of the field, such as those of E. Wiilfing (Die 
Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen), Callaway, C. A. Smith, 
and Ries (Die Wortstellung im Beowulf), while the last two chapters of 
Professor Huchon’s Histoire de la langue anglaise, tome I (Paris 1923), 
pp. 193-end, deal with Les caractéres généraux de la prose, syntaxe et 
style, and Le style poétique. 

Coming to detail, one valuable part of Mr. Andrew’s work is the 
minute way in which he has examined O.E. prose and verse editions, 
and has pointed out faulty punctuation by various editors. There is 
little doubt that many alterations from semi-colon or full stop to 
comma make for better sense; and in prose particularly he scores 
palpable hits. One wonders, however, what storms his emendations 
of Beowulf will call down upon him. Take Chapter II; there he gives 
instances—Beo, 710, 1162, 1600, 1644, 1802—where initial ‘Da’ is 
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interpreted as ‘when’ instead of the traditional ‘then’. In the first 
case, the alteration, though possible, seems rather to restrict the 
action; in Beo. 1162, it is probable that the traditional view, that 
1162b begins a new sentence and action, will be retained instead of 
linking it up with 1162a, as Mr. Andrew suggests; and Beo. 1802, 
besides already being difficult textually, is not really improved by the 
alteration. It would not be possible to discuss even a small number of 
the emendations suggested, but the most disputed are likely to be 
Beo. 461 ff, 579, 662, 229, 809, 331, 86ff, 1008, 322 ff (does ‘pa’ mean 
‘as soon as’?), 2613, 402ff. 

A few points at random. Mr. Andrew criticizes the ‘traditional’ 
editions of Beowulf, whose punctuation he says he has followed; 
this is hardly accurate, as an occasional check with Sedgefield’s 
3rd edition shows (e.g. pp. 44-5). It would have helped if many of the 
quotations had not been so severely cut down; the result is mis- 
leading, for instance, in the case of the Chronicle passage at the top 
of p. 5, where a complete clause is omitted. It is dangerous to sug- 
gest that Grendel is not indicated in Beo. 86ff, because he is not 
named till 1. 102; there is a gap of 149 lines between Beowulf’s first 
appearance and the first mention of his name; while arguments 
regarding the division of words in the Beowulf MS. may be pre- 
carious. A further instance of a ‘da’-sentence as a principal clause is 
in ASC 895: ‘da... pa Deniscan pe on Meresige seton tugon 
hira scipu up on Temese. . . .” 

There are rather a large number of misprints: p. 9, 1. 3, ‘bisceop’ 
should be changed to ‘bisceope’; p. 12, I. 7, ‘com’ to ‘cwom’; p. 14, 
1. 5, ‘mid madmum’ to ‘mid pam madmum’ ; p. 14,1. 10, ‘gegiredon’ to 
‘gegiredan’ ; p. 21,1. 26, ‘oncwawennys’ to ‘oncnawennys  ; p. 27, 1. 18, 
‘Gen. 305’ to ‘Gen. 313’; p. 28, 1. 13, ‘gesihd’ to ‘gesyhd’; p. 32, 1. 5, 
‘ymb Asia’ to ‘ymb Asia londgemzro’; p. 32, |. 6, ‘areccan’ to 
‘areccean’; p. 37, 1. 19, ‘Alpes’ to ‘Alpis’; p. 44, 1. 26, ‘seo’ to ‘sio’; 
p. 80, 1. 11, ‘(he)’ to ‘(me)’; p. 99, 1. 1, ‘heolde’ to ‘healde’ ; p. 99, 1. 22, 
‘pa[m]’ to ‘pam’ (Sedgefield). 

AnGus MACDONALD. 
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Emblem Books, George Herbert and the, 
article by Rosemary Freeman, 150 

Epilogues, see Wiley 

Ervine, St. John, his ed. of Essays by 
Divers Hands reviewed, 247 

Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association (Vol. XXV), col- 
lected by P. Simpson, reviewed, 375 

Essays by Divers Hands, ed. St. John 
Ervine, reviewed, 247 

Essex, The Place-Names of, letter from 
P. H. Reaney in reply to G. V. 
Smithers’ review, 337 

Evans, B.I., his Tradition and Romanti- 
cism reviewed, 210 

Evelyn, J., his Life of Mrs. Godolphin, 
ed. Harriet Sampson, reviewed, 225 

Everett, Dorothy, review by, 117 

Eves, C. K., his Matthew Prior, Poet 
and Diplomatist reviewed, 107 


Fairchild, H. N., his Religious Trends 
in English Poetry reviewed, 233 

Fifteen Poets (Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Byron, Keats, Browning, 
Tennyson, Arnold) reviewed, 206 

Fifteenth century, Fifteenth Century 
Translation as an Influence on English 
Prose, by S. K. Workman, 249 

Flaubert, G., German Criticism of 
Flaubert, 1857-1930, by E. E. F. von 
Helms, reviewed, 366 

Forster, M., Bibliographie der wissen- 
schaftlichen Veréffentlichungen Max 
Férsters, collected by H. Schéffler, 
noticed, 378 

Freeman, Rosemary, article on George 
Herbert and the Emblem Books, 150 


Garrick, D., David Garrick, Dramatist, 
by Elizabeth P. Stein, noticed, 125 
Garrod, H. W., article on Matthew 

Arnold’s 1853 Preface, 310 
Gay, J., John Gay: Favourite of the 
Wits, by W. H. Irving, reviewed, 226 
Gentleman’s Magazine, The, see review 
of The First Magazine, 107 
Germanic, Nominal Compounds in, by 
C. T. Carr, reviewed, 121 





Gibbon, E., A Bibliography of the 
Works of Edward Gibbon, by J. E. 
Norton, reviewed, 361 

Gill, F. C., review by, 235 

Godolphin, The Life of Mrs., by J. 
Evelyn, ed. Harriet Sampson, re- 
viewed, 225 

Gordon, D. J., article on Middleton’s 
‘No Wit, no Help like a Woman’s’ and 
della Porta’s ‘La Sorella’, 400 

Gover, J. E. B., his Place-names of 
Wiltshire reviewed, 246 

Greene, T. M., his Arts and the Art of 
Criticism noticed, 248 

Greg, W. W., article on McKerrow’s 
‘Prolegomena’ Reconsidered, 139; his 
Variants in the First Quarto of ‘King 
Lear’; A Bibliographical and Critical 
Inquiry reviewed, 468 

Grigg, E. L., his Coleridge Fille, a Bio- 
graphy of Sara Coleridge reviewed, 


240 

Grundtvig, N. F. S., article on him as 
critic of Beowulf, by Kemp Malone, 
129 


Halifax, George Savile, Marquis of, see 
H. Macdonald, his edition of Odser- 
vations upon a Late Libel, etc., 1681, 
reviewed, 223 

Hali Meithad, ed. A. F. Colborn, re- 
viewed, 117 

Hamlet, article by A. Hart on Once 
more the Mouse-Trap, 11 

Hardy, T., article by C. J. Weber on 
Ainsworth and Thomas Hardy, 193; 
Hardy of Wessex, by C. J. Weber, re- 
viewed, 368 

Harris, B., his Charles Sackville, sixth 
Earl of Dorset, Patron and Poet of the 
Restoration reviewed, 483 

Harrison, T. P., his anthology, The 
Pastoral Elegy, noticed, 124 

Hart, A., article on Once more the 
Mouse-Trap, 11 

Hazen, A. T., note on the cancels in 
Johnson’s Yourney, 1775, 201 

Helms, E. E. F. von, his German 
Criticism of Flaubert, 1857-1930 re- 
viewed, 366 

Heltzel, V. B., his ed. of Nobilis, or A 
View of the Life and Death of a 
Sidney and Lessus Lugubris, by T. 
Moffet, reviewed, 342 
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Herbert, G., article by Rosemary Free- 
man on George Herbert and the 
Emblem Books, 150; The Works of 
George Herbert, edited by Canon 
F. E. Hutchinson, reviewed, 348 

Homer, The Heroes of Chapman's, 
article by Phyllis B. Bartlett, 257 

Hooker, R., The Fudicious Marriage of 
Mr. Hooker and the Birth of ‘The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity’ re- 
viewed, 211 

Howes, R. F., his Coleridge the Talker 
reviewed, 112 

Hudson, H. H., his ed. of Nobilis, or A 
View of the Life and Death of a 
Sidney and Lessus Lugubris, by T. 
Moffet, reviewed, 342 

Hutchinson, Canon F. E., article on 
Sir Thomas More as a translator of 
the Bible, 1; his ed. The Works of 
George Herbert reviewed, 348; re- 
view by, 211; notice by, 249 


‘Illyria’, see Shakespeare 

Irving, W. H., his John Gay: Favourite 
of the Wits reviewed, 227 

Isaacs, J., notice by, 249 


Jenkins, H., article on Cyril Tourneur, 
21 

Johnson, S., note on the cancels in 
Johnson’s Journey, 1775, 201; see 
Perilous Balance, 125 

Journey to the Western Islands, A, 1775, 
by S. Johnson, note on the cancels 
in it by A. T. Hazen, 201 


Keats, J., see review of Fifteen Poets, 
206 

‘King Lear’, Variants in the First 
Quarto of; A Bibliographical and 
Critical Inquiry, by W. W. Greg, 
reviewed, 468 

King, R. W., review by, 112 

Kirby, T. A., his Studies for William 
A. Read reviewed, 373 

Knight, G. Wilson, his Burning Oracle: 
Studies in the Poetry of Action and 
his Imperia lTheme reviewed, 245; 
his Shakesperian Tempest noticed, 


377 

Kubla Khan, note by T. Copeland on 
a ‘Woman wailing for her demon 
lover’, 87 

Kynaston, A. M., review by, 110 





Leech, C., note on a speech-heading in 
The Revengers Tragedie, by C. 
Tourneur, 335 

Leishman, J. B., reviews by, 206, 223 

Lennox, Mrs. Charlotte, see review of 
The First American Novelist? 110 

Leon, H. J., his anthology, The Pastoral 
Elegy, noticed, 124 

Lessus Lugubris, by T. Moffet, ed. 
V. B. Heltzel and H. H. Hudson, 
reviewed, 342 

Lewis, C. S., review by, 95 

Low, D. M., reviews by, 361, 375 


Macdonald, A., review by, 499 

Macdonald, H., his ed. of Observations 
upon a Late Libel, etc., 1681 re- 
viewed, 223; reviews by, 107, 482 

Magazine, The First, by C. L. Carlson, 
reviewed, 107 

Malone, Kemp, article on Grundtvig 
as ‘Beowulf’ critic, 129 

Margoliouth, H. M., review by, 217 

Marvell, A., Marvell and the Poetry of 
Rural Solitude, article by M. C. 
Bradbrook, 37; Andrew Marvell, by 
M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd 
Thomas, reviewed, 217 

Mawer, Allen, his Place-names of Wilt- 
shire reviewed, 246; review by, 372 

‘Mayland’, see Essex 

Maynadier, G. B., his First American 
Novelist? reviewed, 110 

McClelland, I. L., review by, 116 

McKerrow, R. B., article by W. W. 
Greg on McKerrow’s ‘Prolegomena’ 
Reconsidered, 139; review by, 107; 
notice by, 378 

Melancholie, Treatise of, by 'T. Bright, 
reproduced in facsimile, noticed, 250 

Methodism and the Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century, by 'T. B. Shep- 
herd, reviewed, 235 

Middle English Sermons, ed, W. O. 
Ross, reviewed, 340 

Middleton, T., article by D. J. Gordon 
on Middleton’s ‘No Wit, no Help like 
a Woman’s’ and della Porta’s ‘La 
Sorella’, 400 

Milton, J., article by Helen Darbishire 
on The Printing of the First Edition of 
‘Paradise Lost’, 415; Milton and his 
Modern Critics, by L. Pearsall Smith, 
reviewed, 346; see reviews of Fifteen 
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Poets, 206, and The Burning Oracle, 
245; The English Poems of Fohn 
Milton, with introduction by C. 
Williams and a Reader’s Guide to 
Milton by W. Skeat, reviewed, 479 

Moffet, T., his Nobilis, or A View of the 
Life and Death of a Sidney and his 
Lessus Lugubris, ed. V. B. Heltzel and 
H. H. Hudson, reviewed, 342 

Moore, J. R., note on Defoe’s Religious 
Sect, 461 

More, Sir T., Sir Thomas More as a 
translator of the Bible, article by 
Canon F. E. Hutchinson, 1 

Morley, Edith J., reviews by, 240, 242 

Murrie, Eleanore B., her English Song- 
Books 1651-1702 reviewed, 352 


Nobilis, or A View of the Life and Death 
of a Sidney, by 'T. Moffet, ed. V. B. 
Heltzel and H. H. Hudson, reviewed, 


342 

Nominal Compounds in Germanic, by 
C. T. Carr, reviewed, 121 

Norton, J. E., her Bibliography of the 
Works of Edward Gibbon reviewed, 361 

Norwood, Luella F., article on The 
Authenticity of Smollett’s ‘Ode to 
Independence’, 55 

Novel, article by R. W. Chapman on 
The Text of Trollope’s Novels, 322; 
Le Roman anglais au dix-huitieme 
siécle, by A. Digeon, reviewed, 109; 
The First American Novelist? by 
G. H. Maynadier, reviewed, 110; 
Charles Reade: sa vie, ses romans, by 
Léone Rives, reviewed, 363 


Observations upon a Late Libel, etc., 
168r,ed.H. Macdonald, reviewed, 223 

Ode to Independence, by 'T. Smollett, 
article on its authenticity, by Luella 
F. Norwood, 55 

Osborn, J. M., his Fohn Dryden re- 
viewed, 482 


‘Paradise Lost’, The Printing of the First 
Edition of, article by Helen Darbi- 
shire, 415 

Parker, W. R., review by, 346 

‘Pasquil’ books of N. Breton, note by 
Jean Robertson, 80 

Pastoral Ballad, by W. Shenstone, 
article on the early version of it, by 
D. Nichol Smith, 47 





Pastoral Elegy, The, an anthology com- 
piled by T. P. Harrison and H. J. 
Leon, noticed, 124 

Peers, E. A., his History of the Romantic 
Movement in Spain reviewed, 116 

Perilous Balance, The Tragic Genius of 
Swift, Johnson, and Sterne, by 
W. B. C. Watkins, noticed, 125 

Periodical Literature, Summary of, by 
Alice Walker, 126, 251, 379, 502 

‘Phineas Redux’, The Text of Trollope’s, 
article by R. W. Chapman, 184; The 
Text of Trollope’s ‘Phineas Redux’: 
A Rejoinder, article by G. Bone, 452 

Pinto, V. de S., review by, 247 

Piozzi, Hester Lynch, by J. L. Clifford, 
reviewed, 359 

Place-names of Wiltshire, The, by 
J. E. B. Gover, Allen Mawer, and 
F. M. Stenton, reviewed, 246 

Plot as an Essential in Poetry, article by 
C. M. Dowlin, 166 

Poetry, Marvell and the Poetry of Rural 
Solitude, article by M. C. Bradbrook, 
37; Plot as an Essential in Poetry, 
article by C. M. Dowlin, 166; The 
Oxford Book of Christian Verse, edited 
by Lord David Cecil, reviewed, 95; 
Fifteen Poets reviewed, 206 ; Tradition 
and Romanticism, by B. I. Evans, re- 
viewed, 210; Religious Trends in 
English Poetry, by H. N. Fairchild, 
reviewed, 233 

Pope, A., article by N. Ault on Pope and 
Addison, 428; letter from N. Ault on 
Pope’s ‘lost’ poems, 204; Alexander 
Pope: ‘The Rape of the Lock’ and other 
Poems, ed. G. Tillotson, reviewed, 
227; see reviews of Fifteen Poets, 206, 
and The Burning Oracle, 245 

Power, Julia, her Shelley in America in 
the Nineteenth Century reviewed, 485 

Prior, M., Matthew Prior, Poet and 
Diplomatist, by C. K. Eves, reviewed, 


107 

Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare, 
by R. B. McKerrow, see McKerrow 

Prologues, see Wiley 

Prose, article by Joan Bennett on An 
Aspect of the Evolution of Seventeenth- 
Century Prose, 281 ; Fifteenth Century 
Translation as an Influence on English 
Prose, by S. K. Workman, noticed, 
249 











INDEX 


Read, William A., Studies for, ed. N. M. 
Caffee and 'T. A. Kirby, reviewed, 373 
Reade, C., Charles Reade: sa vie, ses 
romans, by Léone Rives, reviewed, 


63 

2 P. H., letter in reply to G. V. 
Smithers’ review of The Place-names 
of Essex, 337; review by, 246 

Red Bull Theatre, see Drama 

Religious Trends in English Poetry, by 
H. N. Fairchild, reviewed, 233 

Revenge Tragedy, Elizabethan, 1587- 
1642, by F. T. Bowers, reviewed, 214 

Revenger’s Tragedy, The, by C. 
Tourneur, note by C. Leech on a 
speech-heading in, 335; see article by 
H. Jenkins on Cyril Tourneur, 21 

Reynolds, G. F., his Staging of Eliza- 
bethan Plays at the Red Bull Theater, 
1605-1625, reviewed, 102 

Richey, M. F., review by, 121 

Ridley, M. R., his On Reading Shake- 
speare noticed, 250 

Rives, Léone, her Charles Reade: sa vie, 
ses romans reviewed, 363 

Robertson, Jean, note on Nicholas 
Breton’s ‘Pasquil’ books, 80 

Romantic Hellenism, The Rise of, in 
English Literature, 1732-1786, by 
B. H. Stern, reviewed, 238 

Romantic Movement in Spain, A History 
of the, by E. A. Peers, reviewed, 116 

Romanticism, Tradition and, by B. I. 
Evans, reviewed, 210 

Ross, W. O., his ed. Middle English 
Sermons reviewed, 340 

Routh, H. V., review by, 238 


Sampson, Harriet, her ed. of J. Evelyn’s 
Life of Mrs. Godolphin reviewed, 225 

Satire, The Art of Satire, by D. 
Worcester, reviewed, 105 

Schéffer, H., his Bibliographie der 
wissenschaftlichen Verdffentlichungen 
Max Férsters noticed, 378 

Scottish Tongue, A Dictionary of the 
(Parts VIII and IX), ed. Sir William 
A. Craigie, reviewed, 372 

Selincourt, E. de, his ed. of The Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth re- 
viewed, 242 

Sermons, Middle English Sermons, ed. 
W. O. Ross, reviewed, 340 
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Seventeenth-Century Prose, An Aspect 
of the Evolution of, article by Joan 
Bennett, 281 

Shakespeare, W., article by M. C. Brad- 
brook on Authority, Truth, and Fustice 
in ‘Measure for Measure’, 385; 
article by W. W. Greg on McKerrow’s 
‘Prolegomena’ Reconsidered, 139; 
article by A. Hart on Once more the 
Mouse-Trap, 11; note by Kathleen 
Tillotson on ‘Windows’ in Shake- 
speare, 332; note by J. W. Draper on 
Shakespeare’s ‘Illyria’, 459; Fifteen 
Poets reviewed, 206; The Burning 
Oracle and The Imperial Theme, by 
G. Wilson Knight, reviewed, 245; 
The Life and Art of William Shake- 
Speare, by Hazleton Spencer, re- 
viewed, 345; The Variants in the First 
Quarto of ‘King Lear’: A Biblio- 
graphical and Critical Inquiry, by 
W. W. Greg, reviewed, 468; On 
Reading Shakespeare, by M. R. 
Ridley, noticed, 250; The Shake- 
spearian Tempest, by G. W. Knight, 
noticed, 377 

Shelley, P. B., Shelley in America in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Julia Power, 
reviewed, 485; see review of Fifteen 
Poets, 206 

Shelly, P. Van Dyke, his Living Chaucer 
reviewed, 338 

Shenstone, W., article by D. Nichol 
Smith on The Early Version of Shen- 
stone’s ‘Pastoral Ballad’, 47 

Shepherd, T. B., his Methodism and the 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
reviewed, 235 

Sidney, Sir P., Nobilis, or A View of the 
Life and Death of a Sidney and 
Lessus Lugubris, by T. Moffet, ed. 
V. B. Heltzel and H. H. Hudson, 
reviewed, 342 

Simpson, P., his collection of Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English 
Association reviewed, 375 

Sisson, C. J., his Fudicious Marriage of 
Mr. Hooker and the Birth of ‘The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity’ re- 
viewed, 211; review by, 102 

Skeat, W., see Milton 

Smith, D. Nichol, article on The Early 
Version of Shenstone’s ‘Pastoral 
Ballad’ , 47 
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Smith, L. Pearsall, his Milton and his 
Modern Critics reviewed, 346 

Smithers, G. V., review by, 494 

Smollett, T., article on The Authenticity 
of Smollett’s ‘Ode to Independence’, by 
Luella F. Norwood, 55 

Song-Books, English, 1651-1702, by 
C. L. Day and Eleanore B. Murrie, 
reviewed, 352 

Southey, R., article by C. L. Cline on 
The Correspondence of Robert Southey 
and Isaac D’ Israeli, by C. L. Cline, 65 

Spain, The Romantic Movement in, by 
A. E. Peers, reviewed, 116 

Spenser, E., see reviews of Fifteen Poets, 
206, and The Burning Oracle, 245 

Spencer, Hazelton, his Art and Life of 
William Shakespeare reviewed, 345 

Stein, Elizabeth P., her David Garrick, 
Dramatist noticed, 125 

Stenton, F. M., his Place-names of Wilt- 
shire reviewed, 246 

Stern, B. H., his Rise of Romantic 
Hellenism in English Literature, 1732- 
1786, reviewed, 238 

Sterne, L., see Perilous Balance 

Sutherland, James R., reviews by, 230, 
490; notice by, 377 

Swift, J., see reviews of The Burning 
Oracle, 245, and Perilous Balance, 125 


Taylor, E. G. R., review by, 475 

Tennyson, Lord, see review of Fifteen 
Poets, 206 

Thomas, M. G. Lloyd, her Andrew 
Marvell reviewed, 217 

Thrale, Mrs., see Piozzi 

Tillotson, G., his Alexander Pope: ‘The 
Rape of the Lock’ and other Poems 
reviewed, 227; reviews by, 215, 233; 
notice by, 125 

Tillotson, Kathleen, note on ‘Windows’ 
in Shakespeare, 332; review by, 245 

Tompkins, J. M. S., review by, 363 

Tourneur, C., article by H. Jenkins on 
Cyril Tourneur, 21; note on a 
speech-heading in The Revengers 
Tragedie, by C. Leech, 335 

Tradition and Romanticism, by B. I. 
Evans, reviewed, 210 

Translation, see Workman 

Trollope, A., article by R. W. Chapman 
on The Text of Trollope’s ‘Phineas 
Redux’, 184; article on The Text of 





Trollope’s Novels, by R. W. C 
man, 322; article on The Te: 
Trollope’s Novels: A Rejoinder 
G. Bone, 452; note on the te: 
Trollope’s Autobiography, by R 
Chapman, 90 


Unpathed Waters; Studies in the 
fluence of the Voyagers on Elizabe 
Literature, by R. R. Cawley, 
viewed, 475 


Vocabulary, A Dictionary of the | 
Dutch Element in the English Voc 
lary, by J. F. Bense, reviewed, 4 

Voyages, Unpathed Waters: Studi 
the Influence of the Voyager: 
Elizabethan Literature, by R. 
Cawley, reviewed, 475 


Walker, Alice, notice by, 250 

Warren, A., his Richard Crashau 
Study in Baroque Sensibility 
viewed, 215 

Watkins, W. B. C., his Perilous Bal 
reviewed, 125 

Weber, C. J., article on Ainsworth 
Thomas Hardy, 193; his Hard: 
Wessex reviewed, 368 

Wiley, Autrey N., her Rare Prole 
and Epilogues, 1642-1700, revie 
230 

Willey, B., review by, 105 

Williams, C., his introduction to 
World’s Classics ed. of The Em: 
Poems of John Milton reviewed, « 

Williams, H., review by, 227; notice 
125 

Wiltshire, The Place-names of, 
J. E. B. Gover, Allen Mawer, 
F. M. Stenton, reviewed, 246 

“Windows’ in Shakespeare, note 
Kathleen Tillotson, 332 

Worcester, D., his Art of Satire 
viewed, 105 

Wordsworth, W., his share in The T: 
Graves, 244; The Poetical Work: 
William Wordsworth. Poems wri 
in Youth. Poems Referring to 
Period of Childhood, ed. by E. 
Selincourt, reviewed, 242; see rev 
of Fifteen Poets, 206 

Workman, S. K., his Fifteenth Cent 
Translation as an Influence on Eng 
Prose noticed, 249 
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